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EVENING TOILETTE. 


TT exquisite dress is made of cerise silk, 
trimmed with puffings of the same, and 
flounces and tablier of rich point lace. ‘The low 
corsage and short sleeves are trimmed to match 
the skirt, and worn over a lace chemise Russe. 
White lilies with green leaves ornament the 
dress and hair. Necklace, ear-rings, and brace- 
lets of Moorish gold. 








of proverbs in the writings of Shakspeare which 
are remembered and quoted by very many who 
do not know the plot of a single one of his plays. 
Indeed, his genius is largely exhibited by his fre- 
quent putting of so much of the common-sense 
and the common feeling of mankind into a few 
admirably plain and memorable words. A pop- 
= book of such might be collected from his 
plays. 





PROVERBS. 
ORD CHESTER- 
FIELD says that 
**no man of fashion 
ever uses a proverb.” 
But in all ages of the 
world there has been a 
manifest fondness for 
proverbs and for pro- 
verbial phrases. And 
this fondness has dis- 
played itself. not only 
among the common peo- 
ple, but among men of 
intellectual culture as 
well. 

Perhaps his lordship 
would hardly have class- 
ed King David's son 
among ‘men of fash- 
ion,” but Solomon must 
at least be allowed to 
have been a very splen- 
did fellow in mind and 
in tastes, whatever mod- 
erns may think of his 
manners. And Solo- 
mon was very much 
given to packing his in- 
tellectual wares in port- 
able parcels. Heis said 
to have uttered three 
thousand proverbs. 

Aristotle most de- 
cidedly was not a man 
of fashion, but he was a 
man of genius and great 
intellectual force, a force 
not wholly spent on syl- 
logysms and syllogistic 
reasoning, as we learn 
that he found time and 
inclination to collect a 
book of proverbs, which 
had come down to his 
time from those who 
were to him ‘‘the an- 
cients.” Indeed, the 
‘learned Stagirite” held 
the theory that there had 
been a very ancient phi- 
losophy, from the wrecks 
of which proverbs had 
been preserved by rea- 
son of their brevity and 
elegance. 

St. Paul was not a 
*‘man of fashion,” but 
he was a man of great 
mental power and great 
sanctity, and he did not 
disdain to point a lofty 
moral by the quotation 
of a proverb from a 
comic poet, when he 
repeated §Menander’s 
adage, ‘* Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good 
manners.” , 

_ The Spanish tongue 
is full of the most astute, 
elegant, and pungent 
proverbs, and much of 
the charm of Cervan- 
tes’s immortal ‘“ Don 
Quixote” is in the apt 
use and application of 
the proverbs of the coun- 
try, and in the forma- 
tion of fresh proverbial 











phrases. 
There are hundreds 





Matthew Henry’s ‘‘Commentary on the Bi- 
ble,” which is rich in excellent exposition and 
homily, is spangled with star sentences of the 
brightest wisdom. Another and an excellent 
book might be made by collecting these incisive 
sentences. 

We must conclude that Lord Chesterfield was 
more fastidious as to his manners than as to his 
morals when he forbade the use of proverbs in 





good society. It is to be recollected that the 
masters in any department are those who proe- 
duce what the mass of the people in several suc- 
cessive generations adopt and preserve. It is so 
in philosophy, in painting, in music, in poetry, 
and in eloquence. Proverbs have their exist- 
ence by the popular approval. 

It is difficult to define what all so well under- 
stand. Howell's ‘‘ingredients of a good prov- 
erb” are well known. 
It must have shortness, 
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—————----;  gense, and salt. If it 
becomes long it will run 
into parable, or fable, or 
allegory. It can scarce- 
ly extend beyond a sin- 
gle sentence. ‘There 
must be very much sense 
in very few words, and 
the wit seems to lie in 
the comparison we 
make between the great 
sense and the little sen- 
tence which holds it. 
But some ‘‘sense” is * 
almost as vapid as non- 
sense, and as heavy as 
stupidity. The proverb 
must have that pungen- 
cy which we attempt to 
desciibe by the word 
‘*salt,” a quality that 
is preservative as well 
as pungent. Perhaps 
we might add ‘* sound” 
to Howell’s catalogue 
of ingredients,as we dis- 
cover in our attempts to 
translate a proverb from 
one language to anoth- 
er, in which we may 
have preserved short- 
ness, sense, and salt, 
and yet what has sur- 
vived several genera- 
tions in one language 
can not be made to find 
a place in the uses of 
the people who speak 
another. 

If we should be called 
upon to say what a 
proverb is, we should 
content ourselves by 
combining and modify- 
ing the definitions of 
Cervantes and Earl 
Russell, and saying that 
it is the wisdom and 
long experience of many 
briefly expressed by the 
wit of one. 

The longevity of prov- 
erbs, and their naturali- 
zation in many tongues, 
is shown by the history 
of the old Hebrew “ car- 
rying oil to the city of 
olives,” which passed 
through the Persian 
“carrying pepper to 
Hindostan” into the 
English “carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” 

An amusing story is 
told by a recent Ameri- 
can traveler who visited 
the house of a Chinese 
gentleman, where he 
found the walls adorned 
with scrolls, inscribed 
with proverbs and pithy 
sayings of the Chinese 
classical writers. In 
the study was a scroll, 
richly covered with silk 
and gilt ornaments, in- 
dicating the high value 
set on it by the owner. 
The guest learned that 
his host was liberal 
enough to believe that 
all the wisdom of the 
world was not confined 
to the Chinese, and so 
had been at great pains 
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to obtain a popular English proverb. To that 
end he had dispatched his agent to the treaty 
ports where foreign hongs were allowed, and the 
agent had brought back this, which he had found 
hung up in all the English and American stores, 
4a Rpeaaergy he ns poo: . merehee 
Englis verb. It was carefully and reverently 
un’ i. and the astonished American be- 
held a yellow card, on which was conspicuously 
inted, ‘‘Bent & Co.’s Water Crackers for 
‘amily Use or packed for Shipment!” 





ROSES. — 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Roses she has, to remember, 
Roses of summer and south ; 
Roses that burned the redder 
For a long and thirsty drouth. 


Roses, plucked when strolling, 
To wear on a trembling breast ; 
Roses on cheek and forehead, 
Bldoming with love confessed. 


Roses heavy with fragrance, 
Sweeter for every sigh; 
Roses, passionate roses, 
That never shall fade or die! 


Roses she has, to remember, 

Roses of summer and south; 
But the reddest of all the roses 

Is the rose on her baby’s mouth. 
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WH Our next Supplement Number will be an 
unusually attractive one. It will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with from forty to fifty pat- 
terns and illustrations of every variety of Spring 
and Summer Walking Suits, Wrappings, Blouse- 
Waists, etc., etc., for Ladies and Children ; and nu- 
merous beautiful and ingenious Fancy Articles ; to- 
gether with other fine engravings, and interesting 
literary matter. 

Wan” — We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 287 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





A GOOD WORD FOR CHILDREN. 


HE Bazar does not consider itself called to 

any high moral mission, to push forward 
any special reformation, or to champion any 
particular rights. And yet the Bazar would 
not be considered heartless and dead to any of 
the interests of humanity. It would always be 
found, quite modestly but quite certainly, on 
the right side of every question in which socie- 
ty has any interest. It will, therefore, give a 
few lines to the cause of those who can not 
plead for themselves in print—namely, little 
children, 

When good Mr. Beren, in pushing his care 
for dumb animals, infringes on the interests or 
feelings of other animals that are not dumb— 
namely, drivers and conductors—they naturally 
ery out, ‘‘Is not a man better than many horses?” 
Perhaps Mr. Bercu might be induced to admit 
that, with certain explanatory provisions; but 
then he would say the man can plead for him- 
self, the horse can not. Animated by similar 
generous sentiments, we desire to say a few 
words for children. - 

It is a bad sign in any community to have 
few children. It does not speak well for the 
high health of any family in which there are no 
children, if a family can at all be considered to 
exist without children, It is a very bad moral 
symptom where children are not desired. Chil- 
dren are sanitary, are a discipline, are a “ means 
of grace,” are a “Shope of glory.” They are 
the most important members of a family. The 
older members work for them, not they for their 
seniors. They live like the lilies, clothed with- 
out care. They are little kings and queens, 
truly and legitimately, ‘‘by the grace of God.” 

It is absurd and it is wicked and it is injuri- 
ous to snub them. They must increase, while 
we must decrease. It is, therefore, as foolish 
for age to treat childhood lightly as it would be 
for the setting star to slight the rising sun. It 
is wicked, because older people have the power, 
to hurt the feelings and the character of a child 
while the child has no redress; and it is injuri- 
ous, because it dwarfs the man who offers and 
the child who suffers the slight. 

The proverb, ‘Little children should be seen, 
and not heard,” has been the bane of many a 
young life, and the blight of many a domestic 
circle. It has been let down as an extinguish- 
er on many a bright little head, and has effect- 
ually extinguished it. We never knew it to 
be used with propriety and wit except when the 
child that was called up to recite a lesson it 
had not learned put in the plea, ‘ Little chil- 
dren should be seen, and not heard!” 

They should be both seen and heard. If pos- 
sible, they ought never to be out of sight. They 
should be heard, because they have so much to 
say and so much to learn. No one can be long 
acquainted with a child that has not been re- 
pressed without noticing how wonderfully fresh, 
generally, and how marvelously profound, very 
often, are the thoughts and questions of the 

youngsters. They are little strangers from an- 





other land, making naive comments upon what 
they see in this. They are not afraid. They 
have no consistency to care for, no position to 
maintain, no policy to carry forward. They are 
truthful. They repke falsehoods and conven- 
tionalities. If their speeches are embarrassing, 
it is because our speeches are wrong. When 
little Tom Williams asked Miss Amanda, last 
week, where her other face was, and in reply to 
her exclamation of astonishment said, *‘ because 
ma says you carry two faces,” the mother, who 
had been talking so blandly to Amanda, should 
not have considered her son ‘‘a horrid boy ;” 
she should not have said that Amanda carried 
two faces, 

We put off children because we can not an- 
swer their questions, have not the frankness to 
say “I do not know,” and the industry to go 
and learn, and come and instruct the child. 

This snubbing of children loses to grown peo- 
ple all that would come to them from the ques- 
tions and sayings of the young. It represses 
the natural curiosity of childhood, that curios- 
ity which is the basis of all acquisition of learn- 
ing and the stimulus of all intellectual culture. 
It also represses all originality. The child be- 
comes a mute until he can become a mimic. 
He watches others older than himself, uttering 
speeches and performing acts suitable to their 
age, but not to his. He imitates them, because 
he has become afraid to ask questions. And 
so we all become painfully uniform. 

Children ought to be heard; it is due them. 
They ought to be seen; it is due us. The ban- 
ishment of children from society is a mistake 
and a loss. Who is so great a guest that we 
may allow him, whom we have invited, to ex- 
clude from our board the little guest whom 
God has sent? If our invited guest be worthy 
a place at our table, he will feel that our invita- 
tion was all the more cordial, and he was all 
the more welcome, because we did not allow 
his arrival to banish the purest, noblest, and 
best members of our own families. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Ampbion and hfs Byre. . 


Y DEAR JOEL,—The other evening I 
I was bidden to a birthday party, and Med- 
icus brought his magic lantern. He made it 
himself, and he and Junior painted the slides, 
some of which were so grotesquely comical that 
I am sorry for those who have not seen them. 
But there were some classic figures, as they are 
called, outlines of mythological persons and 
scenes, which gave Flaxman, from whose de- 
signs they were copied, altogether a new beauty 
and value. If these amateur artists could spare 
the time they might, with proper magnifiers, re- 
produce Raphael's ‘‘ Hours” as large as life, if it 
were desirable, and with an unsurpassable effect. 
But there was one scene, taken, I believe, from 
an old alto-relievo in Rome, which was most sig- 
nificant of all. It was Mercury giving the lyre, 
or lute, to Amphion. Amphion of the heavenly 
blood-royal, bred among the shepherds, and 
forever famous, is one of the figures of the old 
story which is most familiar and suggestive. 
And as he was brought before us by the magic 
light, Zenobia turned her superb head to me and 
said, 

‘*Mr. Bachelor, what a pity such a guest 
should be only a shadow !” 

“But he is in the room,” I answered. 

“T see him,” she said again, smiling, with 
her eyes fixed upon the picture. 

‘*No,” I whispered, ‘‘ not in the picture, but 
in the flesh. Amphion of the old legend, Am- 
phion of the celestial line, Amphion of the 
wonder-working lyre, is bodily present in this 
room.” 

Of course in the darkness I could not see her 
expression, but I imagined it from the tone of 
her voice, as she said, 

“The obscurity of the room has passed into 
Mr. Bachelor’s conversation.” 

‘‘On the contrary, his meaning is as light 
and distinct as that outline upon the screen. 
For, Zenobia, what was Amphion ?” I asked. 

‘** He was the marvelous musician who play- 
ed the walls of Thebes into place, whose lyre 
drew form from chaos.” 

‘“*The same magician is in this room.” 

Zenobia was silent, and I knew that she was 
wondering who it was that I meant. But, my 
dear Joel, if our own life did not interpret to 
us the life of other times and people, it would 
be all a blank to us. When the philosophers 
say that the world is created every day, what 
do they mean but that all the possibilities, the 
powers, the passions of human nature which 
have made every epoch in history, which have 
inspired all art and poetry and song, are as 
fresh and abounding to-day as they ever were ? 
In the earliest legend that remains to us we 
read of the siege of Troy, and when we are told 
that Achilles was dipped in the Styx and was 
invulnerable, and that now for the Greeks, now 
for the Trojans, the gods and goddesses con- 
tended, we know that it is a way of saying that 
there was the safety that always springs from 
heroism and genius, That is our earliest story, 
and the latest is told in the newspaper every 
morning. ‘The father at the breakfast-table 
reads of the siege of Paris, with its episodes of 
cruelty and bravery and folly ; and his son runs 








off with shining morning face to school to read 
the same story under other names and in anoth- 
er language. Homer is real; Homer interests 
us to-day because we are doing and thinking 
what Homer describes. I look out of my win- 
dow and I see Sir Philip Sidney going down 
town. I go to church, and there sits William 
of Orange in the corner pew. I pass a glitter- 
ing carriage in the Park, and lo! Judas Iscariot 
taking his evening drive. 

And as fast as the old legends seem to be 
settling away into a rigid remoteness, and to 
become inexplicable, a warm touch of good 
sense—a delicate, vitalizing insight—makes 
them all as human and familiar as this soft 
breath of spring makes the brown old earth 
again green and blooming. Of course it was 
this perception of the essential and spiritual 
significance of the mythological story that 
made it tolerable to the educated Greeks. 
And yet I laugh very often when I hear a tough 
old religious dogmatist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury asking how it is conceivable that Plato and 
Socrates, and the Athenian society of which we 
have such glimpses in Landor’s ‘‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia,” should not have protested against the 
religion that exalted such a monstrous Lo- 
thario as Zeus into their Supreme Being. I 
laugh because it is no more extraordinary to 
me than that educated men of this time and 
country should make the sweet and simple Gos- 
pel of Christ such an elaborate metaphysical 
system as they do. There is my good friend 
Melanchthon—one of the most fervent of 
preachers, and one of the best of human beings 
—who says to me whenever we talk upon 
these subjects, 

“*Oh, Bachelor, Bachelor, all you want is a 
dogma !” 

Melanchthon’s brain is spun all over with the 
subtile cobwebs of schoolmen’s theories and 
what seem to me laughable puerilities. Yet 
he turns to me with such.real earnestness and 
tender sympathy, and exclaims, ‘Oh, dear 
friend, if your brains were only full of cobwebs, 
how happy I should be!” 

As I see it, Melanchthon has no right to ask 
with wonder how a refined Greek could have 
failed to protest against the representation of 
Zeus as the King of Heaven, because he, twen- 
ty centuries later, makes the King of Heaven a 
cruel despot. Why should an American who 
actually preaches that the Supreme Being is a 
tyrant wonder that an Athenian heard him 
represented as a debauchee without protest ? 
“Ah, if you had only a dogma!” sighs my 
good Melanchthon. And Jesus himself, had 
he a dogma? I ask him in turn. 

But I was saying that the educated Greek 
had, perhaps, another view—an explanation or 
interpretation of the popular legend of Zeus. 
And it is that which modern scholars suggest, 
and which removes the wonder that so many 
feel at the acquiescence of those refined people 
in the bald forms of the traditions. How if 
Zeus were to them but a name for light and 
warmth, and the story as told only the imagi- 
native form in which the functions of light and 
warmth were clothed by the poetic and filial 


heart of man? How if every old legend that’ 


seems gross in the telling were touched by the 
same test, and the grossness utterly dissipated, 
leaving only universal grace and truth and 
beauty ? How if the whole cycle of mytholog- 
ical legend were repeated every year and every 
day in our own American and modern experi- 
ence? And it really is so, or we could not 
really understand the old story, and we should 
not care for it. It really is so; and that is 
what I meant when I said to Zenobia that 
Amphion was in that very room. 

His name, indeed, is by no means Amphion, 
and he has certainly never seen a lyre, and 
would not know what to do with it if he had. 
I am by no means sure that he has any definite 
conception of Mercury; and when Medicus 
said, as he slipped in the slide and threw the 
picture upon the screen, ‘* Mercury giving the 
lyre to Amphion,” I am afraid that it was, in 
truth, wholly Greek to my friend. For ‘his 
name is—and I believe you know him, dear 
Joel—Tubb; not Amphion Tubb, but James 
Tubb. He can not play upon any musical in- 
strument whatsoever. Yet he daily plays the 
walls of Thebes into their place, and he draws 
order from chaos. If you could live with him 
for a day—as I have, for I have traveled with 
him—you would see how. He went home, for 
instance, from that delightful birthday party, 
and the next morning Mrs. Tubb had a severe 
headache ; and baby ‘Tubb was in the most bel- 
ligerent frame of mind; and Tommy Tubb’s 
shoe-strings broke as he was tying them; and 
Dorothy Tubb’s stocking revealed a hole in the 
heel just as she was hurrying down to break- 
fast (which was not ready), that she might get 
to school in time to avoid being so late as to 


_lose all chance at the prize work-basket upon 


which her little heart was set; and Baruch 
Tubb fell down stairs, battering his head upon 
each step; and ’Miry, the cook, was cross and 
snapping at Lucy, the waiter; and Lucy the 
waiter was cross; and Dorothy, Tommy, and 
Lucy were all scolding sharply ; and such a do- 
mestic hubbub and confusion could only be par- 
alleled by the chaos of the heaps of stones from 
which the Theban wall was to be built. 

And in the midst of the tumult Amphion arose 





with his lyre—I mean, James Tubb came smil- 
ing out of his room—and with a laugh and a 
cheery word, and a helpful hand and a sympa- 
thizing heart, he pacified the storm. He left 
the baby chuckling, and soothed poor little Ba- 
ruch, and showed Tommy how to lengthen his 
string, and wrote a word of excuse for Doro- 
thy, and moderated ’Miry and Lucy, and so si- 
lenced the discord. He might have stormed 
and snarled, and roared and boxed ears all 
round, and partially smothered the tempest, in- 
stead of clearing it away; but that is not Am- 
phion’s—I mean James Tubb’s—method. His 
lyre is never out of tune, because his temper is 
so reasonable and so gentle; and the heaviest 
and most unmanageable stones of ill humor 
and perversity and sulkiness gradually obey the 
magic persuasion of his manliness and sweet- 
ness, and rise into harmony and order. 

And so the statesman, dear Joel, who from 
the hates and jealousies and conflicting inter- 
ests and ambitions of classes and sections and 
industries and races educes peace and co-oper- 
ation, and confirms the concord and power of 
a great state—what is he but the Amphion of 
the old legend, who raises the Theban walls 
into place and proportion with his magic lyre ? 

And greater than all of them is the Amphion 
of the soul—the man who, standing amidst the 
chaos of his own prejudices and conceits and 
passions, surrounded by what seems a bound- 
less and hopeless wilderness of his own obsti- 
nacy and weakness and temptation, gradually, 
by the magic of pri .ciple and resolution, play- 
ing the divinest melodies of heavenly law and 
purpose, compels the wild confusion of his soul 
into order, and raises tier by tier the shining 
walls of the city of God within him. This is 
the man—and how many and many of them 
there are !—who reveals the true meaning of the 
old legend, and shows us that Amphion is not 
the fignre of a legendary fable, but our friend 
and neighbor of to-day. Believe me, my dear 
Joel, the whole series of tales hidden away in 
Lempriére, and so faintly and feebly told even 
in the noblest verse, are drawn from our own 
experience—from our own lives. I go into the 
schools, and see the poor boys cramming and 
struggling with their tasks, and I groan to think 
that the light which would startle them with its 
delightful radiance—the light which would show 
them that the legends of mythology are only the 
story of that particular school—does not shine 
upon the murky pages along which they toil. 
But we who are older, dear Joel, we are unpar- 
donable if we do not enrich our lives with the 
consciousness that the noblest figures in poetry 
and legend are only portraits of our daily com- 
panions. Yours always, 

Aw OLp BacuHEtor. 





CARPETS, 


— figures on light grounds prevail in low- 
priced carpets, and there is a return to ante- 
war prices. Very good American ingrains are 
sold for 85 cents or $1 a yard ; excellent qualities 
are $1 25, and fine tapestry ingrain is $1 35. 
The designs imitate those of Brussels carpets. 
There are mottled figures in maroon, or in brown 
shaded to orange, or else dark rich Persian pat- 
terns for dining-rooms and basements ; while for 
cozy chambers are clear white grounds with dark 
scrolls, or diamonds of silver on blue, or gray on 
cherry. Small houses, homes of young begin- 
ners, can be made very attractive with these 
pretty and inexpensive carpets. Each floor 
should be carpeted alike throughout, and to 
make it soft to the tread, as well as to preserve 
it, the ingrain should be laid over an anti-moth 
carpet, a patent arrangement of cotton wadding 
chemically prepared, and quilted between brown 
papers. Venetian carpets for halls and stairs 
accompany ingrains. These are not in the 
stereotyped stripes, but in mottled designs, like 
Brussels, and completed by a border. A yard 
wide, for halls, these cost from $1 to $1 50 a 
yard ; three-quarters wide, for stairs, in patterns 
to match the hall carpet, they are $112; and 
five-eighths wide, 90 cents. Astair padding of 
flax linen and paper, made to soften noisy foot- 
falls, and to preyent the carpet wearing on the 
edge of the step, is sold for 20 cents a step. 

Three-ply carpets are in rich tapestry designs 
on light grounds; these carpets are in high fa- 
vor with housewives, yet are objectionable be- 
cause the third ply is distinct in itself, and is 
apt to wear off, leaving the two layers that are 
interwoven looking ragged: $1 50 buys the best 
quality. 

Tapestry Brussels carpets are showy, but not 
serviceable; the colors are merely stamped on 
the upper side, and soon wear off, leaving bare 
an ugly gray surface; the designs, however, 
are exceedingly pretty—panels and scrolls on 
pearl and white grounds for parlors and cham- 
bers; mossy banks, strewn with roses, and mot- 
tled, irregular designs, with striped border, for 
halls and dining-rooms: $1 10 to $1 25 is the 
price. It is far better economy to add fifty cents 
more a yard, and buy five-framed body Brussels, 
with the design woven through the carpet, as 
very pretty but not new patterns can be bought 
for $175 a yard. ‘There are daisy wreaths 
of white on pearl grounds, or pink rose-buds on 
white, for bedrooms, and rich Turkey colors for 
dining-rooms and halls, ‘The finest qualities of 
body Brussels in new scroll patterns on black 
grounds are $2 25. 

Merchants say that carpets with many colors, 
as in the Persian patterns, wear best. Light 
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grounds do not fade or show soil as easily as 
darker ones. Borders round the room, a broad 
stripe of carpet matching the colors in the cen- 
tre, are much used on fine carpets. A novel 
idea, to be more generally introduced in the fall, 
is carpets with black ground, enlivened with 
tracery of gilt and Egyptian red. ‘hese are 
exceedingly rich-looking. Dark olive grounds 
are also lighted up with gay Oriental colors. 
Fine Wilton carpets in these designs are beauti- 
ful for libraries and parlors. They cost from 
$2 50 to $3 50 a yard. The Bazar commends 
these elegant Wiltons to people of taste who 
can afford the outlay; body Brussels to people 
in comfortable circumstances, yet who do not 
care to renew their carpets often; and the pretty 
ingrains to those who have not much money to 
spend. Very showy velvet carpets are sold for 
$2 a yard; those with deeper pile are $2 50. 
Large panels and scrolls are seen on these and 
the French moquette carpets, and a striped bor- 
der is invariably added. Moquettes are $4 50a 

ard, and the border does not add to the expense. 

ile green, sky blue, pearl, and even buff 
grounds are shown, with flowers framing pretty 
rural scenes, or with cupids and cherubs. Amer- 
ican moquettes are said to be better than French, 
as the figures are woven through as in body 
Brussels, ‘The softly tinted Axminster carpets, 
like the moquettes, are for elegant drawing- 
rooms and boudoirs: from $3 to $4 a yard. 
Turkish rugs of dark, quaint colors, and deep, 
soft pile, are imported for the centre of floors of 
inlaid woods. One very handsome rug, square, 
and all in one piece, measuring 9 feet 10 inches 
by 8 feet 9 inches, costs $90. 

Dealers measure, make, cut, and lay carpets, 
charging 8 cents a yard for ingrains and three- 
ply; 10 cents for Brussels ; 12} cents for velvets 
and other heavy-pile carpets. 

Bronzed, silver-plated, and gilt stair-rods are 
shown. ‘ They ‘are ropnd, in twisted rope pat- 
terns, or in plain hexagonal shapes, and are held 
by patent catches that are almost self-adjusting. 
Very handsome ones cost from $10 to $12 a 
dozen. Plain oval hollow rods of brass, for car- 
pets five-eighths of a yard wide, are sold for 
$3 a dozen. 

Oil-cloths for halls and dining-rooms are in 
rich Indian colors and Turkish designs, also the 
usual marbled patterns: they cost from $1 25 
to $1 50 a square yard. 

Floors of inlaid woods are, however, the first 
choice for dining-rooms, halls, smoking and bill- 
iard rooms, and are not as expensive as might be 
supposed. A simple but pretty design in oak and 
walnut is laid for $1 50 a square foot; an intri- 
cate octagenal figure in white holly, French wal- 
nut, and amaranth, on an oak ground, costs $2 ; 
and the most elaborate design shown, in which 
rose-wood and cedar are introduced, costs $2 75. 
These floors require to be kept well waxed, and 
the chairs used on them must have gutta-percha 
casters, that no noise may be made. Wainscot- 
ed walls and ceilings accompany such floors. 
These wood -hangings—strips of wood so thin 
that two hundred are cut of wood an inch thick, 
and then pasted on paper—cost about 50 per cent. 
more than the best varnished paper, and are far 
more durable. ‘hey are in large panels of oak 
or light butternut, with dark walnut mouldings. 


CURTAINS. 

A novel and pretty effect is given to lace cur- 
tains by the new lace lambrequins, that are lined 
with rose-color or blue, held by lace-covered cor- 
nices, and designed to match the lace curtains be- 
low. The plain lambrequin, of the favorite tam- 
boured lace, costs $11 a window; lined, and witha 
lace cornice, $25 ; $100 furnishes a window with 
beautiful tamboured lace curtains, lambrequin, 
and side loops. For lower-priced curtains we com- 
mend the guipure laces. ‘They are stronger and 
far prettier than Nottingham lace. ‘The striped 
patterns are more effective than the blocks, as 
these break up a window too much. ‘Two rich- 
ly draped guipure curtains, to be drawn back on 
each side, are sold for $17—enough for a win- 
dow. Plainer styles are furnished for $12 50 a 
window. Fine curtains of Swiss lace are $85. 
For very elegant honses a single drop-curtain of 
lace is used, with elaborate side draperies. These 
are objected to, however, as they must be used 
without shades, and do not darken the room suf- 
ficiently. A novelty in preparation is shades of 
French muslin dressed with isinglass, the cen- 
tre decorated with embroidery and lace. These 
will admit plenty of light, yet shade the room al- 
most as much as holland shades, and will cost 
about $5 a window. At present white holland 
shades, finished with two white tassels, are pre- 
ferred to all others. With ordinary fixtures, in 
windows of average size, they cost $2 50 a win- 
dow; with patent spring fixtures, $3 50. Cur- 
tains of dotted Swiss muslin, edged with fluted 
ruffles three or-four inches wide, are still used 
for chambers and for country houses. These 
and Nottingham lace, with chintz lambrequins, 
are pretty for rooms fitted up with chintz furni- 
ture. For bay-windows, plain shades, either of 
white holland or lace, are fitted to the different 
apartments, next the window-pane. Lace cur- 
tains drape the arch, but these shut off the bay 
from the room, and are not so pretty as a sim- 
ple lambrequin. Narrow cornices of gilt ebony, 
or rose-wood with gilt mouldings, have entirely 
superseded plain gilt. We have seen black-wal- 
nut cornices sold as low as $2 a window. When 
& pier-glass is used the frame of the mirror is ex- 
tended to form cornices. For vestibule windows, 
tamboured lace, lined with a pale color and fluted, 
is very handsome. Narrow French guipures for 
vestibules are 50 cents a yard. Pretty draperies 
of Nottingham lace, attached to a walnut cornice, 
are placed above wash-stands to protect the wall : 
price $3. 

FURNITURE. 

Rich, massive-looking furniture, like that seen 

in French interiors of the last century, is now 








made for large drawing-rooms and salons. Im- 
mense wall-mirrors, reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, and framed by great columns, take the 
place of mantels; pier-glasses are surmounted 
by cornices that branch over the windows and 
adorn the end of the room; ponderous cabinets 
of ebony and gilt and marquetry are on the 
sides ; while the luxurious and thickly tufted seats 
strewn about are so covered with satin and vel- 
vet that the wood of which they are made is no- 
where visible. ‘Two colors are used for uphol- 
stering these grand rooms, and the new fancy is 
to introduce black as one color ; for instance, the 
chairs and sofas are covered with turquoise blue, 
pearl gray, or Havana brown satin, tufted in rays 
springing from the centre, and bordered by a 
great putf of black velvet. ‘These are very grand 
and very costly. Any wood visible about them 
is ebony or rose-wood with gilt tracings. Plainer 
parlors, for those who use Brussels carpets, have 
black-walnut furniture, upholstered with terry 
reps—not the inevitable green, but drab, cherry, 
or Louise blue in solid colors, or else in broché 
stripes, two shades of tan-color, for instance, 
with golden broché figures, on the lighter stripe. 
Order the suit, and have no two pieces alike. 
Have two sofas—one long enough for reclining, 
the other a little confidante for two—and choose 
four easy-chairs of various shapes and sizes, for 
people of different sizes, instead of the regulation 
two arm-chairs and four straight-backed uncom- 
fortable ones. Distribute about the room light 
reception-chairs of lacquered wood, with seats 
of fine cane, and camp-stools embroidered by 

our own fingers. The curtains of tamboured 
ace have lambrequins matching the furniture 
reps; and the walnut mantel, now more stylish 
than marble, is upholstered also. The oval cen- 
tre-table, upheld by a branching pedestal, is cov- 
ered with blue or cherry velvet, or even billiard 
cloth, or else the beautiful tinted marble now 
used ; or it may be of plain wood, with a table- 
cover matching the piano-cover, which is of the 
inexpensive new wool tapestry, in imitation of 
fine Aubusson, just introduced from Germany. 
The colors should harmonize with the broché 
reps. A low cabinet—half for books, half for 
the curiosities that once ornamented étagéres— 
has a top of colored marble or of velvet match- 
ing the centre-table. Marquetry is falling into 
disuse except for bordering tables and cabinets, 
as it is so easily defaced. Gilt, too, is apt to 
tarnish and to chip off, as the ebony mouldings 
do. Black-walnut inlaid with French walnut 
stands the test of time better than any other fur- 
niture, and can be easily restored to its original 
beauty. An easel of walnut or ebonized wood 
with light gilt tracery is arranged to display the 
last new picture in its proper light. ‘Tall, ele- 
gant easels cost from $40 to $80, but very pret- 
ty low ones are sold for $15 or $20. Pedestals 
for busts are solid columns of wood decorated 
with gilt and topped with marble or velvet to 
match other articles. A clock and vases of the 
gay-colored Pompadour porcelain, mounted in 
gilt, ornament drawing-room mantels. The pic- 
tures are hung by cords wrapped over wire and 
without tassels. Loose slip covers are of white 
linen or twilled cretonne bound with bright-color- 
ed braid. Some fanciful ones have box-pleated 
frills around the lower parts of chair and sofa 
covers. The material is 35 or 45 cents a yard. 
Upholsterers charge $2 for making a slip for an 
ordinary chair, $3 for an arm-chair, $4 for a 
sofa. 

Fresh and cool looking cretonnes or cotton 
satines are used for upholstering all the rooms of 
summer residences out of town, and for chambers 
in the city, especially those occupied by the 
young people of the family. Black grounds are 
being introduced in cretonnes, but detract from 
their cool, airy look, Blue, pink, or white 
grounds, with Central Park landscapes in gray 
frescoings, are prettiest, or else those with an- 
tique Oriental figures of bright colors on a pale 
ground. Wall-paper is imported to match these 
patterns ; the muslin curtains have chintz lambre- 
quins, and the bed is draped to match. Light 
ash, oak, and butternut woods in imitation of 
bamboo are upholstered in this manner. White 
enameled suits with oak-colored mouldings in 
bamboo styles are admired for summer cham- 
bers: they cost $3 50. 

The bedroom suits most generally desired are 
of black-walnut, waxed or not according as the 
buyer may prefer polished or dull surfaces. The 
handsomest have panels of French walnut, gilt 
tracings, and ebony mouldings. ‘They cost from 
$500 to $1000. ‘There are, however, plain black- 
walnut suits with one or two marble-top pieces, 
made as substantially as higher-priced suits, that 
are sold for $90. ‘These furnish the chamber. 

Bedsteads have high pointed heads, ornament- 
ed on the extreme top, with low side and foot 
boards. The bed is made so deep and full that 
when spread it rises in a great white puff almost 
to the top of the foot-board. Spring mattresses 
are jointed and hinged, that they may be easily 
moved. Over this is a mattress of South Amer- 
ican curled hair, and many people use a light 
feather-bed on the mattress. Bolsters are cut 
three-sided, the head resting on an inclined 
plane. The upper side is four or five inches 
deep, sloping down to two inches below. ‘They 
are tufted like mattresses. Pillows are large 
and square. ‘Ihe furnishing houses charge $19 
for a pair of feather pillows and a bolster like 
that just described. Luxuriantly soft pillows of 


. arctic down, in cases of thick white linen drill- 


ing, are $48 a pair. Plainest muslin slips are 
put on pillows for night use, but are covered dur- 
ing the day by shams, or single squares of linen, 
with an inch-wide hem, hem-stitched, and a rich 
cluster of needle-work in each corner. These, 
with a linen sheet, hem-stitched, and embroider- 
ed band at the top, to overlay the cover when 
the bed is turned down, cost $45. Large mon- 
ograms are embroidered in the centre of pillow 
shams. Each letter costs from $1 to $2. Sham 





pillow-slips and bed-spreads of fine tamboured 
lace, to match lace lambrequins, are sold for 
$25 a set. They should be lined with pink or 
blue satin. 

Libraries and dining-rooms are furnished with 
rich morocco, tan-colored or scarlet, studded with 
gilt, or else with rich cachemires in ‘Turkish de- 
signs. Walnut, with ebony mouldings, is the 
most popular wood for libraries. Dining-rooms 
are often furnished with oak or light butternut 
‘* trimmed” with mouldings of a darker wood. 
Tall buffets have medallions in carved wood or 
bronze representing game or hunting scenes. 

Hat-stands for halls have large mirrors at the 
back, with pegs for hats on each side, and draw- 
ers below for brushes. The chairs are of wood 
in Gothic shapes. 

For information received thanks are due L. 
Marcotte; Portier, Strmus, & Co.; G. L. 
Kerry & Co.; Warren Warp & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and Lorp & Tartor. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss EpitH ABELL, of Boston, has made a de- 
cided musical success in Milan. She has had flat- 
tering offers from various operatic managers, 
but prefers not to be in a hurry toaccept. Ital- 
ian authorities pronounce her voice a pure so- 
prano. 

—On the 16th ult. Wittram and Mary How- 
= celebrated in Rome their golden - wedding 

ay. 

—Mrs. MartHa WaLkKER Cook, of Hoboken 
a sister of the late RoBert J. WALKER, is one of 
the best linguists in the country, delighting es- 
pecially in Polish and Russian literature. She 
is the lady who a few years ago wrote in the 
Times a sharp criticism of ‘Owen Meredith” for 
plagiarizing from the Sclavic tongues. 

—It is stated by a London correspondent that 
every day, when the weather permits, Queen 
VicToRIA visits the tomb of Prince ALBERT, and 
places near it a basket of fresh flowers, reads a 
chapter in the Bible, kneels, and offers a prayer 
that she may meet him in the world to come. 

—Mr. ArTHUR J. PEABODY, one of the neph- 
ews and heirs of the late GzorGE PEABODY, and 
a gentleman of culture and refinement, is about 
to ‘‘lead to the hymeneal” Miss RussELL, of this 
city, who traces her gece through the 
BEDFORD family and the beautiful Lady RussELu 
whom CoPLey painted, to one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in Scotland. 

—Mr. RatpH WaLpo Emerson, in company 
with a few of the solid men of Boston—judges, 
lawyers, and merchants—is making a tour of the 
cities on the Pacific coast. 

—Harvard University has probably a larger 
number of old graduates than any other college 
in the country. Among these are SaMUEL 
THATCHER, of the class of 1793, now ninety-sev- 
en years old; Horace Binney, class of 1797, 
ninety-one years old; Wi~LarD Hatt, aged 
ninety, and Samvue. D. PaRKER, aged eighty- 
nine, both of the class of 1799. Three of these 
four have been members of Congress. WILLIAM 
MINOT, of the class of 1802, and Hon. James 
SavaagE, are still living. 

—A man who finds out things in New York, 
and writes about them to the os Times, says 
there are about four hundred practicing dentists 
in New York, and one-quarter of that number in 
Brooklyn oe the teeth are proportionably 
better). The ParMLys are notable in the pro- 
fession, the family consisting of ELEAzeEr, the 
oldest, and four brothers. ELEAzeEr is the rich- 
est toothist in the U. 8.—wortha million—most- 
ly made in real estate. Doctor E. J. Downine 
is also a ‘“‘warm’’ practitioner—about $30,000 
per annum. Doctors ATKINSON and JOHN AL- 
WEN, DWINELLE, DonGE, and MAINE are among 
the $10,000 to $20,000 men; after whom come a 
crowd of industrious fillers, extractors, etc., etc., 

the German element being quite predominant. 
Of the four hundred in this city about thirty 
may be considered first-class, with large in- 
comes. After these scramble along a goodly 
crowd who charge from $5 to $20 for filing a 
tooth, and who make from $3000 to $4000 a year. 

—The clever editor of the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal has shed a column of elaborate pen-work 

on Mr. P. Gopwin’s volume of essays, ‘Out of 
the Past.” His idea is that Mr. G. ‘‘ possesses 
the critical faculty in almost excessive measure, 
and demonstrates with quick, keen strokes the 
beauties of his subject, or unhesitatingly points 
out its hidden faults and blemishes ; neither ex- 
ulting in the one nor gloating over the other, 
but giving cool, well-weighed, dispassionate ut- 
terances on both. It is in historical sketches, 
however, that he is most happy and most enter- 
taining. He seizes upon picturesque incidents, 
and groups around them a vivid series of facts 
that first gain our attention, and then fix in our 
memories a clear and lasting impression.” 

—Judge JosepH G. Masten, who died on the 
14th ult. at Buffalo, was one of those rare men 
who won the regard and commanded the respect 

of all classes—young and old, rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned ; a pure-hearted and kind- 
hearted, clear-headed and strong-brained man ; 
an able lawyer, an able and just judge; a model 
of courtesy, patience, and forbearance on the 
bench; free from the faintest show of assump- 
tion or pretense, and softened by a gentleness 
and graciousness of manner which, with his fine 
presence and manly port, made him every where 
the peculiarly welcome guest. In the city of 
his residence and in Western New York no 
man has left, or could leave, a purer and nobler 
record. 

—A peculiar person was Mrs. JupituH Rvst, 
who died a few days since in Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts. She was married on Christmas-eve, 
1799, and, although on good terms with her fam- 
ily; never afterward slept in her father’s house. 
There were ninety persons at her wedding, yet 
she survived them all. She left sixty living de- 
scendants. From the night of her marriage to 
the day of her death she slept upon the same 
bedstead ; and she had the honor of carrying the 
first umbrella ever carried in Rowley. In that 
respect she was historical. 

—Miss Mary Parsons, of Columbus, Ohio, 
is, ae the present month, to become Prin- 
cess De Lynak, the Prince having just come over 
from Germany to perfect the arrangement. He 
is on the staff of Kaiser W1LL1amM. ‘The lady has 
passed some time in Europe, and was much ad- 





mired in court circles. At the banquet given 
the Emperor on his return to Berlin, he turned, 
while toasts were being given, to Prince Dr 
LynaR, and said: ‘I drink to your American 
JSiancee.” 

—The widow of that old Jonn Brown whose 
soul is stillsupposed to be peripatetic resides in 
Humboldt County, California, with a son and 
two daughters. 

—Fifty years ago CHARLES MatTuHeEws, who is 
now playing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, first 
appeared in London, as George Kattleton, in his 
own play of ‘‘The Humpbacked Lover.” He 
was then about twenty. Although he has near- 
ly scored seventy, he has the lithe, airy manner 
that made him so attractive before he had tallied 


bast 

—The late President LrncoLn was somewhat 
astonished one day when inspecting the prison 
in Washington. A prisoner said to him, famil- 
iarly, ‘‘ How are you, Mr. President? I’m glad 
to see you. I believe that you and I have been 
in every jail in the Union.”? Mr. Lrncoin re- 
plied that the jails at Springfield and Washing- 
ton were the only ones he was everin. ‘* Very 
likely,”’ responded the rogue; *‘ but I’ve been in 
all the rest.”” 

—There is probably but one man in America 
or Europe who has lost both legs and both arms 
in the military service. That very much damaged 
party is BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, a pensioner, who 
was a private in the Second Minnesota, was 
wounded twenty times, yet what there is left of 
him seems to be healthy. 

—On Sunday the 9th ult. the Rev. Dr. Tyne 
reached the fiftieth year of his ministry. During 
that period there have been built under his care 
four largechurches and six mission chapels. In 
the afternoon the body of the church was occu- 
pied by the fifteen hundred children of the moth- 
er church and its various mission schools, 

—Kossutu, by way of recreation, is transla- 
ting SHAKSPEARE into Hungarian. Physicians 
ordered him to rest, which he does by doing the 
above. Says he couldn’t live six weeks without 
being kept at work. 

—Miss Dana, the accomplished daughter of 
the editor of the Sun, is spoken of as the author 
of the cleverly written book notices in that 
journal. 

—Mr. OLE Butz is bending his energies to the 
construction of a new piano with violin attach- 
ment, which he thinks will outsound any music- 
al contrivance yet known on this planet. He is 
a great friend of Ericsson, the inventor, who 
lives very modestly in a house down town, and 
only goes out when he thinks that such a ma- 
neuvre would be pleasant. 

—Colonel W. H. CHEESBROUGH, who has been 
appointed secretary of legation to England, is 
a New Yorker, whose military career was com- 
menced in our “Seventh.” e is a gentleman 
of culture, of fine social experience, brave as 
any number of lions, and has a fine army record. 
He is said to have been particularly patient, 
kind, and jolly under adverse circumstances, 
and rode into a fight and moved under fire with 
the quiet self-possession of a veteran. This is 
told of him efter the battle of Cross Keys, where 
he distinguished himself: FREMONT’s army was 

athered upon the banks of the river, prevented 
from further pursuit of Stonewall Jackson by 
the burned bridge, and the General himself was 
puzzled on observing bodies of men onthe farther 
side dressed in the blue uniform of our army, 
and carrying the flag of the United States. In 
the presence of the General and his staff Colonel 
CHEESBROUGH rode across the ford to the op- 
posite bank, made an inspection of his own, 
and, returning, reported—what we feared would 
be done in his own death—that the trooyis we 
had been ——— about were Confederates. 
There was no bravado whatever in this; it was 
only the careless ee of his own safety in 
: soldierly man upon the performance of some 

uty. 

—A son of Mrs. Ex-President TyLEr is said to 
have distinguished himself as a Uhlan during 
the recent controversy between France and Ger- 
many. Handsome young fellow, brave, etc.— 
such as one reads of in nice novels. 

—General J. MEREDITH READ (Albany gentle- 
man), ee at Paris, is said to have 
made himself deservedly popular during the 
siege (he worried through the whole of it) by 
his liberality of purse and kindly words to the 
poor and suffering. 

—In a recent number of the Bazar we gave 
the twenty-five leading Christian names used in 
England, showing that out of 100,000 persons 
nearly sixty-six per cent. bore the names of the 
twenty-five enumerated. Neither the English 
nor American people have one name of their 
own, as the Germans have “ Hermann, and the 
French ‘‘ Jacques,’’ but have been content to 
name almost every —. after the Virgin, or a 
saint or two, or some English king, or king’s 
son or daughter. No English forename is dis- 
tinctively of the people. othing so quaint as 
the adoption of the Old Testament names, in the 
way in which Connecticut has adopted them, 
has ever been | ace among the English; they 
have liked no Roman names; have forgotten all 
British names; have, in fact, stuck to their usu- 
al text, that some big person must use a name 
before they can find the courage to doit. ‘Al- 
ice”? seems as old as English history, ‘‘ James’’ 
occurs in Doomsday-Book, ‘ Robert” is Teu- 
tonic and very old, and ‘‘ Mary,” of course, is 
the pre-eminently Catholic name; but for the 
rest, every name seems to have derived its pop- 
ularity either from some saint or some English 
king or prince. ‘‘ Albert,” for instance, is be- 
coming fast a regular English name, while the 
———* of ‘Arthur’ dates not from Mr. 

ENNYSON’S legendary favorite, but from the 
Duke of Wellington. In the same way, ‘ Flor- 
ence’ has become common for the admiration 
felt for FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE; and 1500 girls 
were registered in one year by the somewhat 
ecumbrous name of ‘‘ Alexandra.” The most 
distinctive and perhaps the prettiest of new 
names is ‘‘Alma’’—a name taken not for its 
meaning, but from the first battle of the Cri- 
mean war; though the list has possibly gained 
by the introduction of Mr. LONGFELLOW’s hero- 
ine, ‘‘Evangeline,” and would gain decidedly 
could we popularize the subject of Mrs. R1p- 
DELL’s exquisite sketch, ‘“‘ Beryl.”” There area 
few names at once odd and pretty, which, 
——_ not among the twenty-five, are suffi- 
ciently common not to puzzle a farmer’s wife— 
such as ‘‘ Faith,” ‘‘ Hope,’’ ‘‘Mercy,”’ ‘‘Grace,” 
and ‘‘ Prudence ;” but the great majority of En- 
glish and American mothers never travel out of 
the narrow record of customary names. 
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Braid Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts is a new and favorite style of using narrow white or colored . 
braid for tidies, etc. Fig. 1, page 293, shows a tidy made of braid 
in reduced size, and Fig. 2, on this page, shows a full-sized section of 
the tidy. The tidy consists of seven of these figures, which are 
joined as shown by Fig. 1. ‘The outer edge of the tidy is fur- 
nished with fringe three inches long, made of white twisted cot- 
ton. ‘Transfer the design for each figure to paper as shown 
by Fig. 2, and then, following the lines of the design, stitch 
on the braid along the middle of the braid. ‘The braid 
must not be sewed on in separate circles, but all together 
as far as possible. Fasten the ends carefully, and sew 
through the several layers of braid at the intersecting 
points. After completing the figures remove the pa- 

x from underneath them, and join them as shown 
by Fig. 1. Finally, knot strands of fringe to the 
outer edge of the tidy, 


Pen-Wiper simulating a Dahlia, Figs. 1-3. 
‘To make this pen-wiper cut two round pieces of 
card-board each two inches and four-fifths in diam- 
eter. Bind each of these pieces two-fifths of an inch 

wide with black cashmere. On one of these pieces sew 
five circles of leaves, as shown by Fig. 2. For each of 
these leaves take a thread of violet double zephyr worsted 
three inches and four-fifths long, double it, knot it at the 
middle, and double it again, as shown by the illustration. 
The leaves of the outer circle are made of the lightest shade 
of violet, and are sewed on first; the leaves of each succeeding 
circle are of a darker shade than those of the preceding one, and 
sewed on so that each sneceeding circle covers the seam made by 
sewing on the preceding one (see Figs. 1 and 2), Cover the open 
space left in the 
middle of the card- 
board piece, and at 
the same time the 
seam made by sewing 
on the inner (darkest) 
circle of leaves, with a 
small ball of yel- 
low double zephyr wool which has been 
trimmed off flat, in the middle of which 
are several knots of green floss silk. On 
the other piece of card-board sew a strip 
of black cashmere an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is pinked and arranged 
in thick box-pleats, letting it project three- 
fifths of an inch beyond the edge of the 
card-board piece. In the hollow between 
each two box-pleats fasten the cashmere 
part once more with a long stitch. Cover 
the open space at the middle with a ball 
of black worsted two inches and two-fifths 
in diameter. Finally, paste the uncov- 
ered sides of the card-board parts on each 
other. 


Point Taco gad Embroidered 
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Fig. 2.—Manner oF MAKING DAHLIA. 
Tus cravat, of which the illustration shows an end in full size, is worked on a strip ot cambric 
two inches and a half wide. Make a narrow hem on the lengthwise edges, 
and ornament the ends with point lace and white embroidery. To make 
this cravat transfer the design to stiff linen, sew on the point lace braid, 
following the lines of the design, and work the lace stitches with fine linen 
thread as shown by the illustration. After completing the embroidery, re- 
move it from the linen foundation, baste it on the linen cambric strip, and 
join it with this by means of button-hole stitches, ‘Transfer the design for 
the white embroidery to the linen cambric, and work it with white em- 
broidery cotton. Finally, cut away the surplus material under the point 
lace embroidery. 


Corners of Guipure, Point Lace, and Venetian Borders for 
Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This border is worked in guipure embroidery. To do this trace 
the outlines of the design drawn on the material with embroidery cotton, 
work the button-hole stitch bars as shown by the illustration, and 
work the outlines of 
the design figures in 
button-hole _ stitch. 
The wider parts of 
the design must be 
more heavily under- 
laid. For the but- 
ton-hole stitch scal- 
lops on the outer 
edge of the design, 
and those which lie 
on the button-hole 
stitch bars, stretch 
scallops of thread, 
and cover these with 
close _ button - hole 
stitches, in doing 
which form small 
picots, as shown by 
the illustration. Fi- 
nally, cut away the 
material under the 
design figures (see 
illustration). 

Fig. 2.—This bor- 
der is worked in Ve- 
netian embroidery 
on fine linen. Along 
the outer edge is 
point lace braid, 
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which is‘edged with picot scallops. Work the various lace stitches be- 
tween the figures of the design and the button-hole stitch bars with 
picots, as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidery Design for Altar-Cloths, Surplices, ete, 
See illustration on page 293. 
Tus design is worked with embroidery cotton on lace coy- 
ered with Swiss muslin.. ‘Ihe narrow outlines of the design 
figures are worked in half-polka stitch, and the wide ones in 
satin stitch, Work the white four-leaved figures in satin 
stitch. For the berries in the middle of the flower work 
shaded eyelet-holes. Work the veins in the middle of 
the narrow leaves in ladder stitch, and the veins of the 
. remaining leaves in satin and half-polkastitch. Work 
the scalloped outer edge of the border in button-hole 
stitch. Cut away the Swiss muslin between the 
design figures, and work wheels in the middle of 
the five-leaved figure (see illustration). 











LIFE IN HOLLAND. 


Bf bage family meet in the morning-room for what 
may be called a very literal ‘‘ break-fast.” Me- 
vrouw sits at the table, with her cherished china before 
her, and a steaming kettle on an open stove by her side 
on the floor. She gives to each a small cup of delicious 
tea, or not quite so good coffee, at choice; and this, with a 
single sandWich of thin-sliced buttered black bread, flanked 
by the halves of a little new white roll, must content the sharp- 
est morning appetite till mid-day. All is over in five minutes ; 
and a terrible discomfiture it is, on the first morning of trial, for 

him who has flattered his hungry soul by visions of kidneys or a 

juicy, steak. But a good deal . 
may be said in favor of this slen- 
‘der meal; for when reconciled to 

it by use, and thus gently stimulated 
after a good night of sleep, body and 
mind are in better condition for real 
hard work during the next three or 
four hours—the most important in the Fig. 3.—MAannER OF MAKING 
day—than when overburdened by a heavy breakfast: crede Dania Lear, 
experto, 

Mevrouw at once proceeds with a most 
important operation—that of ‘‘ washing 
up.” She would no more intrust her pre- 
cious china to the hands of a servant than 
would a young mother the cutting of her 
baby’s eyelashes to the under nurse. It is ‘ ~~ 
even said, so general is the practice, that SF QS = 
her most gracious M--——y the Q——n of = be youn e Mit Qs 
H——d performs the like anxious task. JAAT A AC AN 
Washed and wiped, the china is carefully 
put away and locked up in the glass-sided 
cabinet for the admiration of beholders 
until the next meal; and thus these, as 
well as other valuable works of art stored Fi 
in sight, are not kept merely for show, 18 
but, as surely is their proper function, are 
put to constant use. ‘The gentlemen light up cigars, as a matter of course, and go to business. 

The next family meeting is generally at twelve. Mevrouw, her china, and her kettle are there as 
before; but this time there is a more plentiful supply of bread-and-butter, 
and the black-bread sandwich is supplemented by others of thin-sliced dried 
meat. The meal, however, scarcely differs from the earlier one, except that 
there is a larger quantity eaten, and a second cup of tea or coffee may be 
had. In the summer months light Rhine wines make their appearance. 
‘© Wash up” as before, inevitable cigar, and separation. 

These slight snacks, whets to appetite merely, lead up, in full accord with 
the famous principles of De Quincey, to dinner, the great, the preponderating 
meal, about which, as he almost sublimely says, ‘‘the whole day should 
centre ;” and certainly a Dutch dinner is a tremendous fact. During one- 
half of the twenty-four hours it is impossible to be unconscious that you have 
not dined, and during the other not to be conscious that you have—the facts 
are too strong, appetite and repletion. Let us begin. Suppose the guests to 
be seated: there is one preliminary which seems odd to one accustomed to the 
audible and even sonorous grace before meat of our dear old rector. 
The hostess gives a 
peculiar glance round 
the table, says a few 
soft words, among 
which may be caught 
somethinglike“ prie;” 
instantly every body 
looks steadily down 
into the plate before 
him, and the discov- 
ery may be made that 
each guest is sup- 
posed to be offering 
his own silent grace 
before meat ; and be- 
fore the stranger, not 
being’ a Quaker, has 
time to recover his 
bewilderment a gen- 
tle rustle from the 
dress of the hostess, 
announcing that she 
has finished, is echoed 
by other rustles from 
all sides, and eyes 
look up with the tran- 
sient gleam of evan- 
ashing piety. 

Fish, flesh, and (not 
so commonly) fowl, 
and usually plainly 








. 1.—PEN-WIPER SIMULATING A DAHLIA. 



































Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper in Guirure EmBromwrry For HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. Fig. 2—Corner oF Borper In Pornt Lace AND VENETIAN EMBROIDERY FOR HANDEKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. - 


[May 13, 1871. 





on the other hand, of the modest forbearance 
which’ leaves the peaches untouched and the 
longing soul unsatisfied. 

Immediately after eating has ceased the cigar- 
box is taken round by the children, if any are 
present, and no lady dreams of objecting, nor is 
even ‘consent asked. After some little time all 
retire to the drawing-room, where Mevrouw 
finds her tea equipage ready to her hand; and 
when the gentlemen have had their small cup 
og cae off te business until nine o'clock. 

amusements and occupation of an evening 
at home in a family in easy circumstances, which 
is the sort of family whose daily life has been 
here described, are pretty nearly the same in all 
of the world of civilization, and those in 
olland are no exception. A little music, 
needle-work, and reading, with pleasant chat and 
small games, not forgetting the preparation of 
lessons by the children, pass away the time until 
ten o'clock, when, after another ‘‘ coffee-drink~- 
ing,” very similar to the early morning meal, the 
family retire to rest. 








AN IDYL OF THE EARLY 
SPRING. 


On! clear and calm and open as 
The forehead of a sleeping child, 
And blue and cool and far away, 
The April heaven o'er me smiled! 
The violets from their low, green homes 
Peeped up, and patterned by its hue; 
“*We will be like the sky,” t ey said, 
** Forever pure, forever blue!’ 


Dropped through the branches of the beech— 
Unleaved and sear from wintry stress— 
The fervid kisses of the sun 
Recalled the earth to blessedness. 
And, startled from her long, white trance, 
Abashed and scantily clad she lay ; 
Meanwhile the robin’s glancing breast 
Gave life and gladness to the day. 


And where the creeping winter-green 
Its fruit in coral broidery weaves 
I found the shy arbutus hid 
Beneath the crisp and russet leaves. 
The fair patrician of the woods! 
Their daintiest treasure—pink and white! 
As balmy as the myrtle flower 
That sweetens the Italian night. 


The vagrant brightness of the days 
Had coaxed a freshness to the moss; 
And many a brown and naked stretch 
By maple blooms was. blown across. 
Like swarms of tiny wingéd things, 
Clinging to branches bare and high, 
Their tender scarlet clusters shone 
Against the blueness of the sky.. 


There were mysterious gleams of white 
Among the hollows, lying low, 
Drooped over by dusk evergreens— 
But I could laugh at April snow. 
I knew its fostering mantle hid 
The darlings of the coming May, 
When constant Nature should fulfill 
Her premonitions of to-day. 


And sudden, silver sweet, I heard 
A bluebird singing in the hedge; 
Near by a venturous crocus sunned 
Its purple on a mossy ledge. 
Therefore I could no longer doubt— 
So much was plain to eye and ear— 
And, thrilled with sudden joy, I cried, 
‘*The spring, the pleasant spring, is here!” 





MORTMAIN. 
I. 
“The touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 
T cvening time, where the river Thames is 
broad and deep. Lapping its highest tide 
mark, the mighty black water was full to the brim 
with craft of all sort—brig, and bark, and brig- 
antine, and cutter, and barge, and hoy; around 
them swarming in picturesque confusion a host 
of smaller insect-like fry ; while down the middle 
channel moved with stately grace a long proces- 
sion of outward-bound, each attended by its tiny, 
fiery tug. 

The sun was low over dusky, wonderful Lon- 
don, and the dome of St. Paul’s and the Abbey 
towers began to fade in deepening gloom. A 
wherry containing a seaman’s chest, clamped 
and iron-bound, lay beneath a certain stately ter- 
race, and the moody waterman who sat therein 
smoked his pipe in silence and waited. 

Above, on the balustrade of the little landing- 
place, leaned twu, who talked together. When, 
with the dear one’s hand in ours, we stand gath- 
ering up all life’s misery into those awful brief 
moments which are to return for us no more, 
hardly may we find words. For these two time 
was short and unspeakably precious, yet the 
stream of speech flowed sluggishly—a word or 
so, and then a deep, deep silence. 

He spoke first—a shortish, thick-set young 
man, with fair northern face, stern lips, and a 
curly beard glorified with ruddy sunlight. 

‘*Time’s almost up, ain’t it, Tilt?” he cried to 
the man in the wherry. 

**'Ten minutes more, mate,” answered the wa- 
terman, veiling his eyes with discretion. 

The terrace above them was deserted ; no hu- 
man being was in sight, save where, some stone’s- 
throw distant, a City steamer poured forth her 
freight of tired, work-worn souls panting for rest 
and their diurnal whiff of fresh air. He put his 
as round the girl's waist and looked into her 

ce, 

A slender, lithe figure was hers, and an abun- 
dance of raven hair wreathed a little well-set-on 





head; but not pretty—you said, plain even—till 
great sable-fringed gray eyes raised suddenly to 
yours, half defiantly, half coaxingly, were wont 
to give you the lie direct. A woman you would 
never take the trouble to turn your head to look 
at, or about whose country or calling you'd haz- 
ard a speculation, yet was she, when you got to 
know her, interesting after her own peculiar fash- 
ion. A strange nondescript little animal, incon- 
sistent in thought, word, and deed, and yet, as I 
suppose, none the less fascinating for this last 
«cumstance. Her hair was neatly tucked up 
unuet @ very unremarkable bonnet, black in col- 
or, as was her whole dress, save where here and 
there glimmered a scarlet silken sash, which wee 
yellow hands toyed with nervously and inces- 
santly. 

*¢ Well, Stella,” says the lover, ‘‘ten minutes 
more, is’t, and then—don’t cry, pretty one, it’s 
only for this once, remember, and then we say 
good-by to sea-going forever, and put into a 
snug -little harbor of our own, all plain sailing 
and sunshine, where we needn't care a fig which 
way the wind blows. Lord! how I’ve always 
envied those old chaps who knock off after their 
good day’s work and come to an anchor in the 
Old Kent Road, or some such sailor paradise, 
where they can rig up a mast and weather-cock 
in the back garden among the beans and cab- 
bages, and haul down the flag and fire a gun at 
sunset!” 

‘* How you talk, Dick !”—this half pettishly— 
‘¢you wouldn’t be happy in a place like that; 
and how could you fire a gun there, old stupid ?” 

‘Well, may be not. I didn’t go exactly for 
to méan what I said, but we'll have a mast, vou 
mind, and every thing ship-shape, up the country 
when we two turn farmers.” 

She came a little closer to him, and the gray 
eyes looked into his. 

“Dick, I can’t part with you—TJ can not.” 

** Nonsense, my girl! what’s the good of going 
on like that? It’s the last time, as I’ve told you 
a dozen times over; won't that satisfy you? And 
remember, Stella, if I can’t fetch you, I hold you 
to your promise of coming out to me with Tilt’s 
wife; for you see,” said he, cautiously lowering 
his voice, *‘I may have to cut and run for it at 
Auckland—there’s no knowing.” 

** Ah, Dick, don't do any thing rash !” 

‘*No danger; notif I can help it. Bless your 
little heart! I’m one of those who look before they 
leap, and if the skipper behaves himself I'll come 
back with him; but I misdoubt his cant, he’s all 
jaw, heis; but what odds is it! every thing ll be 
serene so long as you keep true to me. Stella,” 
said the young sailor, with a certain huskiness in 
his deep bass voice, ‘‘I’m a rough sort of fellow 
to think of marrying you with your pretty lady 
ways, and little hands, and all that; but I’m a 
different sort of man since you loved me and I 
had your promise. Don’t give me up, my dar- 
ling; you'll kill me if you do. You're the only 
thing I have got in the world, remember.” 

She was gazing into the river, and answered 
inconsequentially : 

** How awful the river looks, Dick!” 

** Ay, it looks black enough, don’t it? many a 
pretty fellow it’s sucked down in its time, I reck- 
on. How should you like me to be struggling 
about in it ?” he asked, with abruptness. 

“Dick —don’t, don’t! how cruel you are, 
Dick!” she went on, dreamily; but shuddering 
slightly, meanwhile, and still staring at the lap- 
ping wavelets. ‘* A strange curiosity makes me 
ask, how near were you—when were you closest 
to drowning ?” 

‘* Hanged if I can remember, Stella—I’ve 
made a precious near shave of it several times. 
Last voyage but one—coming home it was, I 
recollect—I was doing a job of painting, and I’d 
got a board out made fast, and paint-pot, and 
every thing, when all of a sudden the rotten rope 
broke in the middle, and down went board, paint- 
pot, and all, leaving me dangling at the end I’d 
caught hold of, with an uncommonly unpleasant 
sort of idea that it might break off the next min- 
ute.” 

‘*Supposing it had—should you have been 
drowned ?” 

‘* Ay, my girl, of course I should!” 

**But you're such a swimmer, Dick—such a 
strong, good swimmer !” 

‘* Lord bless you, child, what do you suppose 
that would signify ? You'd only tread the water 
a quarter of an hourlonger. They couldn't have 
heard me call, and they wouldn’t have missed me 
for an hour or so, I dare say.” 

‘* But you were saved, Dick !” 

“Obviously, Stella; the rope did not break. 
But I’m a brute to talk to you like this, dear. 
I’ve been mercifully preserved more times than 
I'm afraid I ever call to mind. ‘They that go 
down in ships,’ you know— My darling, do you 
recollect teaching me that Psalm ?” 

mee Did I teach it you, Dick? I’m glad I did 
that.” 

“* You taught me all I know of good, Estelle.” 

‘*Dear old boy, you're better yourself, a good 
deal, than I am. I don’t think I half believe 
what I teach you.” 

** Don’t say so—don’t tell me that!” cried he, 
catching her suddenly in his arms; ‘‘ your good- 
ness is the one thing J believe in; what else can 
keep you true to me when the great sca’s between 
us? Qh, my God, Estelle, if I thought you could 
be false !” 

** Dick, what’s this new thought?” said Es- 
telle, soothingly. ‘* What can make you think 
I could be false to you ?” 

** Don’t know, I’m sure; all women are false, 
as I suppose; and as for you, you’re a born co- 
quette, if there ever was one. But, in spite of 
every thing, it’s me you'll care for, and me only, 
I know that. You may marry some one richer, 
and better looking, and fairer spoken, but your 
love is mine forever, remember. Look you, 
Estelle”—and he struck his clinched fist hard on 
the stone coping of the balustrade—‘‘ you may 


give your hand to another, but _your heart shall 
be mine through all eternity. No, my girl, false 
to me you may be, but forget me you never shall. 
No, so help me Heaven, living or dead, you sha’n’t 
forget the sound of Dick Tempest’s voice—nor, 
by God, the touch of his hand!” 

On her little tawny palm he laid that strong 
right hand of his, which an instant before was 
glowing with warm and passionate blood. 

A cold, clammy, horror-inspiring touch ! 

One start of terrified amazement, and then, 
hiding her face on his shoulder, she gave way to 
a burst of hysterical sobs. ; 

“* My little pet, have I frightened her? For- 
give me, Stella, forgive me; cheer up and smile 
once more at me before I go.” 

Ere he could tranquilize her, the patient wa- 
terman had pointed up the dusky river, and said : 

‘* Time's mostly up, matey !” 

‘*Smile once more for me before I go, Estelle 
—just this once.” 

She looked up at him and smiled—a sickly, 
wintry smile, but still a smile for all that. 

He showered kisses on the upturned face. 

‘* God keep you, darling! Good-by.” 

He jumped into the waiting boat, and they 
pushed off. Leaning on both arms, EsteHe 
marked the lessening speck approach the side of 
one of the tall outward-bound, in whose black- 
ness Dick and his chest were speedily absorbed. 
She could see no more, strain her eyes as she 
might, and she turned from the pier with a wea- 
ry little sigh, when one on the terrace above con- 
fronted her. 

** Ah, Miss Morris, out late this evening !” 

“*Is it late?” said she, fumbling hurriedly for 
her watch, 

**Oh, by Jove! don’t think I’m complaining, 
more especially since it procures me the pleasure 
of your company, for we may just as well walk 
home together, you know.” 

Estelle hesitated. 

** Nonsense,” cried he, with ever so little of 
good-humored patronage in his voice; ‘‘don’t 
be so overscrupulous, Miss Morris. Where's 
the harm? Besides, look here: you'd better 
make yourself as agreeable as you can to me, 
or you'll have me informing mamma, when she 
comes home, how you left your infant charges, to 
wander alone, goodriess knows why, in the hospi- 
tal at eight o'clock at night.” 

Wander alone! He hadn’t seen, then; and if 
he hadn’t seen, he certainly didn’t suspect. 

Suspicion and ugly things of that sort rarely 
entered the mind of Herbert Freke she knew full 
well, and she glanced at the proposed companion 
of her walk with admiring appreciation of the 
frankness, for which her own nature furnished no 


equivalent. ‘That there was more than this to | fi 


admire in him, I think most women would have 
conceded who saw him as he was then, before 
care had drawn one line on the broad white fore- 
head, or saddened the brightness of the bold blue 
eyes. And in those days he was in a measure 
conscious of his own good looks, the knowledge 
of their possession sitting lightly upon him, and 
giving a not ungraceful assurance to all he said 
or did, as if he took it for granted that the very 
sight of him was enough to create a favorable im- 
pression on your mind. 

Now, in a limited space such as this, I can not 
see what possible use there isin muftling up a fact 
which another half-dozen lines will make patent 
to you. 

Herbert Freke was in love with Estelle Morris. 

Dear me! to think how cautious his pretty 
step-mother had been in her selection of the young 
lady who was to become an inmate of her house, 
and what an excessively judicious choice she 
fancied she had made in the little tawny girl, who 
dressed with such simple neatness, who never 
spoke but when she was spoken to, and who, 
though she had every accomplishment at her 
fingers’ ends, never thought it too much trouble 
to perform the humblest services for her employ- 
ers! A sailor’s orphan she was, too—a fact 
which had weight with both herself and kind old 
Admiral Freke. Of a very absorbent nature was 
Miss Estelle Morris; and though made the de- 
positary of many secrets, from that wonderful 
piece of ordnance, which the humane old admiral 
had invented for the painless conversion of Abys- 
sinian and other refractory blacks to impalpable 
powder, down to the little misfortunes of Mrs. 
Freke’s lady’s-maid’s cousin in the Guards, yet 
made she no return of confidence. 

In her humility, she was wont to fancy that it 
couldn’t the least interest Mrs. Freke to know of 
her engagement to Dick Tempest, any more than 
it would afford the admiral satisfaction to learn 
that his only son embraced every opportunity of 
writing letters in the school-room, of walking in 
Greenwich Park with his little sisters, and at- 
tending them, conjointly with their careful pre- 
ceptress, in those donkey rides on Blackheath, 
which ranked among their favorite amusements. 

Pray be good enough not to conjure up a vis- 
ion of the artful, murderous little governess heroine 
of the period. Not of such was my poor Estelle. 
She did but do what came pleasantest to her. A 
poor, rudderless, cockle-shell of a boat, which 
stormy wind or balmy breeze wafted where it 
listed, and which you might scarcely blame for 
enjoying and making the most of each sunshiny 
port into which it drifted. As to Herbert Freke 
and how it was with him from a very early stage, 
she had known all about that well enough; in 
such matters women are marvelous good guessers. 
It was flattering, very, this undisguised admiration 
of his, and you must own it would have taken a 
strong-minded little governess to have resisted 
the dangerous pleasure of watching the develop- 
ment of first love. 

For, as it happened, she was this young man’s 
first love, who, though he had gone out and about 
and seen much of women and the world, had yet 
contrived to live to the age of twenty-seven without 
forming any serious attachment, and then Estell« 





Morris became the governess of his littie half- 





sisters. She had not exactly encouraged him— 
there was no occasion for her to do so, perhaps ; 
but often enough conscience and vanity had a 
tough little fight of it; and when the lists are 
held in a woman’s heart, we all know which of 
the two is like to bite the dust. She was un- 
doubtedly fascinating, aid knew herself to be so, 
and it was as hard for Ler to abstain from the 
exercise of such diablerie as she possessed as for 
a witch to resist the temptation of riding on ler 
broomstick. After all, as she thought, thee 
cody so — ae a on . What 

arm could it possibly do to poor Dick, safe on 
board the Ocean Queen, and puffing a peacciul 
pipe without troubling his head about her, if 
ey Freke did happen to walk home by her 
side 

So they strolled along, these two, under tle 
grand old chestnut avenues—they planted them 
for lovers some time when the first Charles was 
king—and then: passed through an iron gate to 
where Admiral Freke’s great white house turned 
a sullen shoulder on its beautiful neighbor, the 
park, and stared with all its windows into a ter- 
raced, stucco-vased, red-geraniumed garden. 

The little sisters had finished their tea lony 
ago, their lessons were learned for the morrow, 
their Herz and Czerny duly practiced, and they 
had already begun to wonder at the absence of 
their governess. 

Herbert assisted Miss Morris to keep them well 
amused till, the blessed hour of bed-time arriving, 
they filed off one by one, and left himself and 
Estelle to the undisturbed possession of the school- 
room. 

It was very pleasant, doubtless ; but there was 
something indisputably guilty in the hasty way 
Herbert jumped up directly the wheels of Admiral 
and Mrs. Freke’s returning brougham were heard, 
and stepping through the glass door on the ter- 
race outside, lit a cigar, and plunged into the 
darkness, : 

Mrs. Freke, three minutes later, crossing the 
hall in gorgeous attire, caught Estelle at the foot 
of the stairs with her candle, just going to bed— 
a dusky little figure, whose cheek she kissed with 
courtesy and something warmer. 


II. 

They were keeping Christmas at the white 
house on the hill. In spite of gloomy oaken stair- 
cases and dark paneled walls, it was a cheery old 
house, where they lit big fires and filled the rooms 
with merry kinsfolk, who made them ring with 
joyous laughter, and consumed the good things 
provided for them greatly to their own satisfaction 
and that of the jolly admiral, who loved nothing 
so well as to see himself surrounded by happy 


faces, : 

Estelle Morris was there. Where else, indeed, 
could the poor little lonesome creature be? Re- 
lations she had none, and no friends so kind as 
her kind employers, 

And she was useful, too. Few were there who 
as well as she could arrange flowers for dinner- 
table or drawing-room, or so contrive that each 
guest should sit next the one he or she preferred, 
or so untiringly play when the young people got 
up a little dance on the spur of the moment. It 
was Estelle who laid the Times ready to Mr. 
Grantham’s hand, and adjusted the candles for 
Mrs. Mangle’s worsted-work. Also in those tea- 
cup tempests which prevail when young ladies 
are thrown into country-house communion with 
each other, how skillfully was she used to throw 
oil on the troubled waters! There was no one 
like Estelle. 

Eagerly but surreptitiously had she during the 
past months scanned that corner of the newspa- 
per which contains the shipping intelligence, and 
more than once she saw that Dick'Tempest's vessel 
had been sighted by home-coming ships ; still no 
one of these had brought her letter or loving word 
to freshen the memory of his trust in her; and 
though the flame of love wants but little, ever so 
little, of nourishment to keep it burning, it is not 
of asbestos, and, untrimmed, sooner or later it 
dies out. 

It was impossible to take exception to Estelle’s 
conduct; it was exemplary. She never flirted 
with the young men who were staying in the 
house ; the harmless amusement of dancing even 
she steadily refused, save when required to make 
up a quadrille, or officiate as partner to some 
gawky hobbledehoy pertinaciously rejected by 
other young ladies. 

She was demure, courteous, and quite impen- 
etrable. 

The Christmas festivities were to culminate in 
a grand ball, and in the necessary preparations 
Estelle had for many days found sufficient occu- 
pation for her hands, if not for her thoughts, 

It was late in the day before the arrangements 
were completed ; and long after Mrs. Freke and 
the other ladies had retired to dress and drink 
strong tea in one another's bedrooms, Estelle en- 
tered the drawing-rooms, and proceeded with light 
and skillful hand to give the finishing touches to 
the decorations, 

She was very clever with her fingers, and it 
was a real pleasure to her to train the graceful 
creeping plants over the hanging baskets which 
decorated the sides of the rooms, to arrange with 
artist eye the fairy-like pink and white drapery 
which screened the windows, and then, as a final 
triumph, to set all of a blaze the innumerable 
wax-candles. 

Poor little Estelle—poor little heart, which in 
this wax-lit, hot-house-flower atmosphere, expe- 
rienced a veritable épanchement! How truly did 
her character enunciate itself in the effect pro- 
duced on her by the meretricious beauty of the 
scene! 

She forgot herself, her troubles, her perplexi- 
ties, and seeing but the pretty, brilliant rooms, 
the mirrors, the flowers, in her eyes a magic pal- 
ace, she became childishly exultant; she clapped 
her hands, she sang, she executed a rapid pirou- 





ette, till all of a sudden, catching sight of her- 
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self and her poor shabby little black frock in a 
gigantic looking- glass, she was so powerfully 
struck hy the incongruity of her appearance, that 
she stopped short, threw herself on a couch, and 
burst into an agony of tears. 

Another instant and Herbert Freke was by her 
side, who, having been smoking on the balcony, 
had been, I need scarcely say, a witness to the 

cene. 

a Miss Morris—dear Estelle, what’s the mat- 
ter?” And he took the hands that were shelter- 
ing her face into his own. ‘‘ Mayn’t I have at 
least the right to comfort you?” he was begin- 
ning, tenderly, when, wrenching herself from his 
grasp, she broke from him ere another word could 
escape his lips, and, rushing impetueusly from 
the room, left him planté Jd, confused, puzzled, 


_ and extremely uncomfortable. 


Estelle threw herselfon her bed and there wept 
passionately, till, becoming conscious that but the 
barest. quarter of an hour remained for the pur- 
poses Of the toilette, she arose, and swallowing, 
drying, and putting away her tears after the fash- 
ion of women, proceeded to make herself as fit to 
be seen as circumstances permit 

Poor Estelle’s was no exception to the usual 
governess wardrobe, which seldom contains much 
variety of evening dress, Such an occasion as the 
present had never presented itself before, and it 
was with many misgivings as to its propriety, and 
a deprecating sigh, that she drew from its box an 
old dress of her mother’s, which she had mod- 
ernized as far as was practicable. Her dressing 
was hurried over; scarce even a parting glance 
was bestowed on the narrow looking-glass ere she 
left the room, and yet among the knots of girls 
who were surveying each other’s bravery, she 
heard, as she passed, a whisper that her toilet was 
**¢ trés chic,” and ‘‘ she looks as well as any of us.” 

She did indeed. Had she given carte blanche 
to Descou, no dress could have been more be- 
coming to her than was the rich, old-fashioned 
white tabinet, besprinkled with apricot-colored 
bouquets. 

In her profuse black hair she had twined a long 
chain of uncut coral—a sailor’s gift. No orna- 
ment concealed her perfectly shaped shoulders 
and arms, her eyes were soft with repressed emo- 
tion, and her dark cheeks flushed with unwonted 
color. 

Mrs. Freke, fair and stately, in ruby velvet and 
pearls, looked critically at her as she entered, 
smiled a pleased smile, and laid a kind hand on 
her arm. 

‘¢ My dear child, I insist on your enjoying your- 
self to-night. No dancing with gouty old gentle- 
men or stupid boys. Remember, this is your first 
ball. ” 


There was a grateful glitter in her eyes, but she 
made no reply. Dancing was one of those ac- 
complishments which came naturally to Estelle, 
and though not a pretty girl, yet, having precisely 
those sort of looks which nine men out of ten 
admire, she soon found that she had no lack of 

ners. 

It was toward the end of the evening; and half 
tired of pleasure, and quite wearied out with the 
unwonted exercise, Estelle leaned on the arm of 
Herbert Freke. Her steps had lost their elas- 
ticity; each dance had grown shorter and shorter; 
and they had contented themselves for some time 
with watching the exertions of their revolving 
companions, when Herbert exclaimed : 

*¢ How stifling this heat is; let’s go and look 
for some cool refuge where you can rest. That 
you can’t dance any more, I’m certain.” 

Many curtains, looking-glasses, and sofas had 
converted the school-room into a bower fit for 
beauty, and Freke, leading Estelle thither, de- 
posited her in a large arm-chair beside the win- 
dow, and took possession himself of a humbler 
seat close beside her. 

It was a wild wintry night, and the bare branch- 
es of the chestnut-trees without creaked and 
moaned like souls in purgatory. 

Estelle shivered, and Herbert took a great fur 
rug from a sefa and wrapped it round her. 

“¢A wild night indeed; God save all at sea!” 
prayed Estelle, silently ; and then, as if in answer 
to her unspoken words, Herbert said: 

“‘Doesn’t it blow tremendously? They say 
that for years there hasn’t been such a gale known, 
or such a number of wrecks round the coast.” 

And drawing the heavy curtain from the win- 
dow, he gazed curiously into the blackness beyond. 

Estelle cowered at the howling blast which now 
made itself more distinctly heard, and, with an 
effort, she asked : 

‘¢Mr. Freke, the wind isn’t as high as this all 
over the world, is it? You don’t suppose it’s such 
a dreadful night every where, do you?” 

‘¢Don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Herbert, 
whose scientific notions were, to say the least, 
dim. ‘Miss Morris, I didn’t bring you here to 
talk about wrecks and horrors of that sort, but to 
finish a little conversation we commenced a few 
hours ago, which came to an abrupt termination, 
if you remember. Estelle, why did you rush 
away from me in that manner? You might have 
guessed—you did guess, didn’t you, what it was 
I had to say to you? What's the good of many 
words? You know I love you, and I’ve tried for 
weeks to find an opportunity to tell you so; and 
nowthetimehascome. Estelle, my darling, doyou 
love me well enough to be my wife? answer me.” 

And so it was all within her grasp, all this 
warmth of luxury, this wealth—all this which to 
her sensuous nature was so dear. Fora few brief 
moments she sat there with bent-down head, look- 
ing into her own heart—ah me! what # vacarme 
was there! Pride, remorse, woman’s vanity, 
woman’s pity, all grappling with one another, and 
the door barred on love, or the conflict had not 


n. 

Daw the curtain, pass on—of every day are 
such battles. 

‘* My darling, can’t you answer? and I love 
you so much, Estelle! I am waiting for what 
you will say to me.” 





She raised her head suddenly, like a startled 
listening deer : 

‘* Some one calls—whose voice is that ? Surely 
not your mother’s!” 

‘No one calls, Estelle; there is no one here 
but you and me.” And he put his arm round 
her slender form. Estelle scarcely endeavored 
to disengage herself. ‘‘ Estelle, you don’t speak ; 
but your silence tells me you are mine—my very 
own,” said Herbert, taking a lover's first kiss 
from lips which were not unwilling. 

As I have said, the evening was now far spent, 
and the lights burned low in that little room where 
these two sat alone—silent, from the very intensi- 
ty of their happiness. 

Another minute or two, and the girl had started 
wildly to her feet, her great eyes dilated, her lips 
and cheeks ghastly pale, 

“Take your hand away from mine!” she 
screamed. ‘‘Oh, Heaven, take your hand away 
—it’s icy cold, Herbert; it’s clammy—it freezes 
—it kills me!” 

She stood a few paces from him, her eyes fixed 
not on him, but on something beyond. 

‘*Estelle,” said Herbert, with bewilderment, 
“I’m not touching you. What's the matter— 
aren’t you well ?” 

‘How dare you say you aren’t touching me! 
Your hands are so cold, they strike to my very 
heart like ice.” 

‘6 You're dreaming, Estelle,” said Herbert, with 
a suspicion of asperity in his tone, ‘‘no one touch- 
es you.” 

The strange look of horror which had come 
over Estelle’s face gradually died away, leaving 
her still ashy pale. She drew close to where Her- 
bert stood, and said, coaxingly, but with a forced 
smnile : 

“*You’re only joking, Herbert, aren’t you? 
You had got hold of my hand, you know.” 

“* T swear to you, Estelle,” replied Freke, grave- 
ly, ‘‘ that what I say is true—no one was touching 

ou.” 

To her face came back once more that ghastly 
look of awe, and, uttering a shriek of terror, she 
threw herself into his arms. 

‘*Save me—oh, Herbert, save me! Don’t you 
hear it is he who calls me! His arms are round 
my neck—he’s strangling me—have mercy, mer- 
cy! His hand’s in mine—it’s cold, deadly cold!” 
she screamed; and then sinking her voice to an 
awful whisper, which, till his dying day, will ring 
in Herbert Freke’s ears, ““O God, Herbert, it’s 
wet !” 

Those were the last words Estelle Morris ever 
spoke. She lay prone at Herbert’s feet, rigid and 
insensible, and he lifted her from the ground and 
placed her on the sofa, from which she had gleam- 
ed at him in her strange, weird beauty. 

What passed afterward he knew not—a hide- 
ous phantasmagoria of moving figures, and ter- 
ror-stricken, death-paled faces; the convulsive 
screams of some great agony mingled with the 
outside storm ; there was a sound of lamentation, 
and then a silence, as it seemed to him, of many 


days. 

So they laid her in her grave, this ill-fated, mys- 
terious orphan, and made greater lamentation 
over her than she perhaps altogether deserved. 

There were no relations to be communicated 
with, or, at least if she did possess kinsfolk, she 
was so reticent with regard to them that the 
Frekes were ignorant of their existence, and 
among her papers there was no clew to render 
their discovery possible. 

All-merciful time had begun to blunt the edge 
of Herbert Freke’s sorrow, when he chanced 
upon an ill-printed colonial newspaper, directed 
in a rough and, it might be, sailor-like writing to 
‘*Miss Morris.” ‘The merest curiosity induced 
him to open it, and spell over its pages one by 
one. There was an account, comprised in half a 
dozen lines, of the swamping of a boat, in which 
some sailors had endeavored to escape from their 
ship—far out in New Zealand waters; he read it 
uninterestedly. How was he to know that in 
that same wild December night, in which death 
had torn Estelle Morris from his arms, the great 
sea had taken to her bosom a tawny-haired sailor 
whose name was Richard Tempest ? 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Breapb-anp-ButTes Pupprva.—Make a batter of 5 
eggs and a pint of milk; add a little salt before the 
eggs are putin. Have several slices of bread about as 
thick as for toasting, and spread butter thickly on 
them. Butter a pudding dish, and put in a layer of 
bread-and-butter, then raisins and currants, and an- 
other layer of bread-and-butter, until the dish is nearly 
three-quarters full. Flavor the batter with nutmég; 
pour over, and bake till it seems firm and done. Eat 
with sauce. 

Beer Proxiz.—Weigh the beef, selecting nice tender 
pieces, and to every hundred-weight allow 7 pounds of 
salt, 2 ounces of saltpctre, 134 pounds of brown sugar, 
and 4 gallons of water. In the bottom of the tub place 
the pieces you intend for “ dried beef,” then over them 
pack the other meat. Watch it carefully, and when 
you find that meat and seasoning seem well incorpora- 
ted take out the drying pieces and hang up. To the 
liquor add a little more salt, and let the other pieces re- 
main until wanted. The dried beef can be smoked as 
you do hams, if preferred; but it is more delicate when 
that is omitted. 

AnotuEr Reorpzt.—To 4 gallons of water add 4 ounces 
of saltpetre, 6 pounds of coarse salt, 13¢ pounds of 
brown sugar, or 1 quart of molasses. Boil well to- 
gether, skimming whenever any thing rises. Let it 
boil a few minutes, and then remove from the fire, 
Pack the pork or beef in the tub, but not too closely, 
and when the liquor is cold pour it over the meat.’ In 
summer the pickle should be poured off and boiled 
about every month, pouring it on the meat when cold. 

Newsoip Reorrz ror Currse Hams.—To 18 or 20 
pounds of meat put a tea-cupful of molasses, 1 ounce 
of saltpetre, 1 gallon of water, and salt enough to make 
the pickle bear an egg. Let the-hams lie in this pickle 
six weeks, then hang them up five or six weeks be- 
fore yousmokethem. Smoke but little, and in March 
secure them well from flies. Keep through the sum- 





mer by packing in coarse salt or charcoal. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AnotHes Recirz.—Cover a ham (a young one is 
preferable) with dry salt, letting it remain for twenty- 
four hours to draw off the blood; then wipe it perfect- 
ly dry. Mix well together 1 pound of brown sugar, 
3¢ of a pound of saltpetre, 34 a pint of coarse salt, 3 
pints of fine salt, and 2 gallons of water. Place in an 
iron pot over the fire, stirring them constantly until 
they acquire a moderate degree of heat. In this pickle 
the ham must remain three weeks, frequently turning 
it. When it is taken out let it dry a day or so before 
smoking it. A fire from oak sawdust is the best; but 
only a wood fire should be used. 

Savsacr.—To have it good only the very best pieces 
of meat should be used. Many think any thing will 
do, but then you can not have the best quality of sau- 
sage. To 25 pounds of finely cut meat add 1 gill of 
black pepper, 34 of a gill of red pepper, a scant half 
pint of fine table-salt. Mix all well together. If de- 
sired, a small quantity of thyme and summer-savory, 
finely cut, can be added. 

Sonarrie.—It is very nice fried in slices of about 
half an inch in thickness, or mixed with potatoes 
(white)—about two-thirds potatoes and the remainder 
scrapple. Take all the useless parts from a pig’s head; 
add the lungs, liver, and heart to the carefully cleaned 
meat; put into an iron pot over the fire with enough 
cold water to cover it. Let it cook rather slowly until 
the meat seems done. If the liquor seems too rich add 
more water, and remove the meat. Take off all the 
ekin, and chop the rest not quite so fine as mince-meat. 
Put back in the liquor, and when it boils up again stir 
in corn meal until it is about as thick as mush. 4 lit- 
tle buckwheat is an improvement, When the meal is 
in add salt and pepper to the taste, a little thyme, sage, 
and summer-savory. Cook about half an hour, and 
pour into pans to mouldit. Great care must be taken 
while it is cooking not to let it scorch, as the corn meal 
burns very easily. 

The moist sugar at the bottom of molasses and sugar 
barrels is very nice for ginger cakes. It can be got at 
the grocer’s for eight cents per pound, and can be used 
for dried apples, peaches, etc. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS.: 


if dyer = are many good Christian peal, liv- 
ing far away in the quietude of their honest 
country homes, who have an abiding impression 
that New York city is one great sink of iniquity—a 
vast whirlpool of vice, which swallows up all the 
innocent victims within its reach. Such might 
be the natural verdict of those who should read, 
believingly, some of the newspapers which go 
forth from this city filled with hideous records 
of real and imaginary crimes. ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” is their incredu- 
lous query. As New York contains more bad 
people than a city of half its size does, so also, 
we trust, it contains more good people; as more 
evil deeds originate here, so also more good and 
benevolent ones. We enjoy recording those acts 
of beneficence which centre here, and send their 
blessings far and wide. A most useful charity, 
yet one which has made but little noise in our 
great city, is the Strangers’ Hospital, on the cor- 
ner of Avenue D and Tenth Street, which has re- 
cently been opened for the reception of patients. 
The building, which has cost over $200,000, in- 
cluding the endowment, was the gift of one gen- 
tleman to the public. It is designed to afford a 
home in sickness for permanent as well as tran- 
sient residents of the city who have not the means 
to obtain, either at home or in a hotel, the care 
and treatment they require, and who shrink from 
the ordinary public hospitals. Those living in 
the country who have serious diseases, demand- 
ing special skill for relief, can be admitted here. 
The accommodations for private patients are 
comfortable and commodious; the wards are 
spacious and well ventilated. The price of 
board, including medical attendance and medi- 
cine, is $7 a week for adults, and $3 for children 
—about half of the actual cost of the accommo- 
dations. One-half of the beds are, however, free 
for the oe of such worthy persons requir- 
ing hospital treatment as may be unable to pay 
the customary charges. People of ample means 
will only be admitted where the peculiarities or 
necessities of the case seem to require the skilled 
services of the medical board. The Strangers’ 
Hospital can accommodate about 200 patients. 





A very choice collection of pictures and other 
works of art, which has been made by a French 
nobleman during the last twenty years, was re- 
moved from Paris prior to the commencement 
= the siege, and sold in London recently for 
about 





The Scientific American describes various ad- 
vertised fuel-saving inventions: a boiler which 
saves 33 per cent. of fuel, a valve which saves 15 
per cent., a governor which saves 10 per cent., a 
cut-off which saves 10 per cent., & grate that 
saves 20 per cent., a metel packing which saves 
12 per cent., and a lubricator which saves 1 per 
cept—total, 101 per cent. And the suggestion 
is made that somebody invent an engine com- 
bining all improvements, which would, ofcourse, 
run itself, and produce a balance of fuel for culi- 
nary purposes ! 





A jolly, joke-loving gentleman of Massachu- 
setts, liberal in politics and religion, was ridin 
in the cars not long since with the Catholic 
priest of his village, who had been active in the 
temperance movement. He addressed him some- 
thing as follows: ‘‘ Father ——, you are doing 
a pretty good work just now ; I don’t know but 
you are doing as much good as all the other 
clergymenin town.’ The priest quietly replied 
that he was doing what he could to improve his 
people. ‘Dll tell you what it is,’ continued 
the gentleman, ‘‘I’ve been thinking about at- 
tending your church, but was afraid it would 
cost too much to get all my sins pardoned.” 
“*Oh,”? said the priest, ‘‘we can manage your 
case; when we have a very large contract we 
makes liberal discount!’? The jolly gentleman 
enjoys repeating this joke as much as he did hear- 
ing it in the first instance. 


There are thirty Hebrew synagogues in New 
York city, to each of which are attached benev- 
olent societies. Every society also supports 
pensioners who are unable to take care of them- 
selves, The Hebrew Relief Society expends 
$5000 annually for the poor and sick. At the 
Mount Sinai Hospital last year 723 in-door and 


1064 out-door patients received treatment. One 
hundred and sixty orphans are supported at the 
Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum, and 
also charity is frecly dispensed outside. ‘The 
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Hebrew Benevolent Fuel Association has a 
thousand members, each of whom pays three 
dollars a year. They distributed last year one 
thousand half-tons of coal. There are numer- 
ous other socicties among the Hebrews, both 
benevolent and educational, which are conduct- 
ed in a liberal and systematic manner, 





It is said that the spring style for gentlemen 
when passing a lady on the street is to raise the 
hat with the left hand. It is important to re- 
member that while performing this ceremony 
the thumb and little finger are to be placed 
under the rim, and that the bow must be a little 
to the left side, and not quite so low as former- 
ly. Gentlemen who find it hard to fall into new 
fashions gracefully should practice at home be- 
fore a glass. 





The Harvard Boat Club has offered the Atlanta 
Club of New York the use of its boat-house, 
and will arrange for a race on the Charles River 
course in the month of June. 





The recent opening of the “ Albert Hall,” in 
London, was a really brilliant affair, in which 
some eight or nine thousand persons partici- 
pated. This vast circular hall is suitable but 
for few purposes—such as choral music on a 
grand scale. But the original idea has been 
persistently carried out by Queen Victoria in 
its design and completion. After the great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 Prince Albert devised many 
schemes respecting that part of the town where 
it had been: Among other projects was that of 
a great hall of science and art; and when, after 
the death of the prince, a national memorial 
was proposed, this hall was included in the de- 
sign. Public and private subscriptions and ap- 
propriations from Parliament have, after much 
difficulty, furnished the means to complete the 
Albert Hall. 





Those who oppose coffee-drinking will be 
pleased to know that experiments have been 
recently carried on in India which prove that 
coffee pulp will yield, upon distillation, nine 
per cent. of its own weight of spirit equal in 
strength to Scotch whisky. 


It is said that the elegant Villa Rossini, the 
gift of the city of Paris to the great composer, 
has been desecrated by the French themselves 
—the francs-tireurs. The room in which Rossini 
died had been left exactly as it was when he 
breathed his last; and Madame Rossini, careless 
of whatever damage might be inflicted on other 
parts of the house, earnestly desired to keep this 
chamber sacred from intrusion. She caused a 
request to this effect to be written on the door; 
yet the room was pillaged, and the furniture 
wantonly destroyed. 


Silver grows plenty, — to a Toronto 
newspaper, which states that Silver Islet Mine, 
on the north shore of Lake Superior, has yield- 
ed one mass of nearly pure silver, weighin 
21,000 pounds, and a great many fragments o 
lesser size are daily rewarding the miners. In 
short, the metal is so common that they no 
longer barrel the ore, but pile it in heaps to be 
shipped in bulk, as they would iron or lead. 





France is bitter toward Germany. Among the 
German savans whose names the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences has on its lists, and proposes to 
erase, are those of Liebig, Kohler, Kummer, 
Bunsen, Hofmann, ‘Wahen Tench, and Kirchoff; 
among botanists, Mohl, Braun, and Hofmeister ; 
among biologists and physicians, Siebold, Vir- 
chow, Rokitansky. Itiseven ge to strike 
the names of all Gérmans off the lists of the 
French medical societies. 





A bill which has recently passed both Houses 
of the New York Legislature authorizes the lay- 
ing of pipes under the streets of New York city 
to contain carbonic acid gas, to be used in ex- 
tinguishing fires. The design is to lay pipes 
similar to the gas-pipes all over the city, thirty- 
six inches below the curb-stone, with reservoirs 
for holding the gas a mile and a half apart. 





The numerous friends of the Western Female 
Seminary, Oxford, Ohio, will learn with deep re- 
gret of the disaster which has befallen this be- 
nevolent institution. The relentless flames, for 
the second time since its establishment, have 
destroyed the seminary building, which was 
erected chiefly by the donations of a generous 
Christian public. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. No lives were lost, though over a hun- 
dred and seventy-five young ladies were in the 
building when the flames burst out. Some were 
seriously injured in escaping, and many lost 
nearly all their clothing. No appeal need be 
made to those who know the history of this in- 
stitution, and are able to extend a helping hand 
in its time of need. We understand that con- 
tributions may be sent to Philip Hinkle, Esq., 
— or to Miss Helen Peabody, Oxford, 

hio. 





Once upon a time—and it was summer-time— 
Rev. H. W. Beecher and Dr. Chapin were travel- 
ing together upon the outside of a country stage- 
coach, At one of the stopping-places a country- 
man asked if they ‘‘could make room for him up 
there,” which was cheerfully done. Mr. Beech- 
er entered into corversation with him, and learn- 
ing he had recently visited New York, asked if 
he stopped over Sunday, and went to meeting 
there. He said he did; went to hear a fellow 
preach, but didn’t remember his name. 

“Henry Ward Beecher?” suggested Dr. Char ; 


n. 
“Yes, that was his name,” said the country- 


man. 

‘How did you like him?” said Dr. Chapin, 
slyly winking at Mr. B. 

“Oh, very well,” said he. 

“Did you go to hear him again in the after- 
noon ?”’ said Mr. B. 
' ‘No, I went up town to hear another big fel- 
ow.” 

““Dr. Chapin ?” suggested Mr. B. 

“Yes, that was the name.”’ 

** And which did you like the best?’ said Mr.! - 
B., winking at Dr. C. : 

“Oh, thunder!’ exclaimed the countryman 
=e Chapin can preach Beecher right out of 
his boots !”” 

The shout that went up from that coach 
amazed the countryman, who failed to recog: 





nize his jovial companions. 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS. 


Come where the woods are wooing 
With fragrant flowers and fair; 

Come where the doves are coving 
Love notes on every air. 


Come where the wave is strewing 
With pink-lipped shells the shore; 

Come where the tide is flowing 
O’er golden-sanded floor. 


Come where the sunlight straying 
lows us as we swim; 
Come where the waters playing 
Dimple each rosy limb. 


Come to us, come where never 
North wind unkindly blows ; 

Come to us, come and ever 
Here in our arms repose. 


Céme where no storms are breaking, 
Come where no tempests rend ; 
Come where love knows no waking, 
Come where love knows no end, 





THE RIVAL SCHOOLS. 
See illustration on page 296. 


REEK has evidently met Greek in this en- 

counter, so familiar to the dwellers on Fifth 
and Madison avenues, and great is the curiosity 
as to what will be the result of the coming tug 
of war. The blonde leader of one school, with 
her hair floating in the wind, and her lip super- 
ciliously curled, seems like a charger ready to 
rush on her adversary, and sweep away all be- 
fore her. The brunette, equally scornful, with 
her head in air and arms crossed on her breast, 
is braced to withstand the shock. Their com- 
panions eagerly bend forward to witness the meet- 
ing, all but the little darling at the left, who 
has caught a glimpse of a well-known face in 
the club-house window, which makes her forget 
even so great an event as the meeting face to 
face of the rival schools. ‘There is as much esprit 
de corps among school-girls as any other class 
of the community, and we may be sure that each 
side enjoys the opportunity to express by look 
and gesture the opinion that it has of the other, 
as they sweep up and down the crowded avenue. 





THE LADDER OF LOVE. 
See illustration on page 297. 


UR series of pictures this week may almost 
be said to illustrate the rise and progress of 
the tender passion. ‘The girls whom we saw in 
the last engraving coquettishly glancing at the 
young gentlemen in the club-house windows have 
emerged from the school-room, and are fairly 
launched in society. Some of them here have 
evidently escaped from the crowded ball-room, 
and, followed by their attendant cavaliers, taken 
refuge on the broad, cool staircase, where they 
are holding charming ¢éte-a-tétes alone in the 
midst of a crowd. The couple at the bottom of 
the staircase seem extremely happy. We can 
imagine that matters are on an assured footing 
with them, and that this young girl will be the 
heroine of our next picture, which will show her 
to us receiving the finishing touches to her bridal 
costume. ‘The swain above is not so well satis- 
fied. He evidently does not like to be left in the 
lurch while his lady-love flirts over the baluster 
with the gentleman below. And as far as the 
eye can reach up the winding staircase the picture 
repeats itself of fair maidens in the spring-time 
of youth and loveliness, full of the enjoyment of 
those golden moments that come but once in life, 
and are so quickly sped. 
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JACKO § CO. 


T is a wintry afternoon. The flakes of snow 
flutter fitfully against my window ; the cheer- 

ful crackling of the blazing hickory-fire re- 
sponds to the wild roar of the gusty wind. Upon 
the top of the brass fender is perched a gray 
African parrot, whose sagacity has passed into 
a household proverb, and whose apropos re- 
sponses are circulated through a large circle of 
admiring friends ; for he is a character, is Jacko. 
Prudent, shrewd, and cunning, he seems tadivine 
with that cold, clear eye of his in what humor 
you are, and to deport himself accordingly. Heis 
arranging his soft gray feathers with his unman- 
ageable-looking beak, which he uses so adroitly 
for all purposes of toilette or of eating. ‘This 
species of parrot it is of which so many diverting 
anecdotes are related, and it is conceded to be the 
most intelligent of all the tribe. Indeed, he is 
so well known, with his iron gray armor over 
back, breast, and head, relieved by the bright 
scarlet tail, as to require no description. Nature 
has clothed him in hues harmonious with the 
light tone of African landscape, so that whether, 
as the learned ornithologists say, he builds his 
nest in the hollow of an old tree, or whether, as 
he himself gives me to understand, he lines with 
feathers and leaves a deep cavity in the soft rock 
of Liberia, the neutral tint of the main portion 
of his body would render him inconspicuous at a 
short distance. Upon his arrival at our louse, 
five years ago, I inquired his name, and to my con- 
sternation he replied, in a coarse voice, ** Jacko 
—whacko Jack!” and Jacko he has remained 
ever since. His articulation is entirely distinct, 
and he readily learns any sentence or phrase that 
pleases him, especially the emphatic utterances 
of our juvenile street populace, so that his moral 
education requires some care. It is singular to 
see how quickly these birds do contract a habit 
of swearing; and the history of Vert-Vert, as 
humorously told by Saxe, has its parallel in a 
bird that I knew, which was brought to a cele- 





brated divine in this city, but unfortunately it had 
learned to swear so distinctly from the sailors on 
its voyage that, for the character of the house, 
poor Poll had to be dismissed, and now edifies a 
fit audience in the bar-room of a Water Street 
tavern. 

Our Jacko drives horses, blesses, pities, coaxes, 
and admires himself by the hour, whistles several 
airs, imitates the notes of the canary, and makes 
the neighborhood resound with sonorous improv- 
isations, which are funny to hear. He runs a 
scale perfectly, now and then making a false note, 
and stopping to correct it with scrupulous care. 
There are instances on record of parrots that 
have exhibited much greater powers of memory, 
as the bird for which a cardinal gave one hun- 
dred golden crowns. It repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer and Apostles’ Creed with great accuracy ; 
but I believe there are none which have shown 
greater comprehension of what was said than 
does our Jacko, judging from the aptitude of his 
replies. 

Just now I said to him, ‘‘I am writing about 
you, and telling what a wise bird you are.” And, 
with such a cock of the eye as Sally Brass may 
have bestowed upon the ambiguous flatteries of 
Mr. Richard Swiveller, he replies, ‘‘Oh, la! dry 
up!” Indeed, very soon after his arrival he sig- 
nalized himself in this manner. I was lying on 
the lounge, and Jacko had been creeping around 
his cage, eying me from different points with 
much curiosity, until, as though his sympathy 
could be no longer repressed, he inquired, with 
anxiety, ‘‘ Feel bad?” And I have never been 
able to induce him to repeat this. On one occa- 
sion, when a friend was relating some rather 
doleful experiences, and when Jacko had borne 
the mournful cadence of her voice as long as a 
parrot’s cheerful philosophy permitted, he broke 
out impatiently with, ‘* Never say die! never say 
die!” and effectually ended the lugubrious con- 
versation by a laugh, in which he heartily joined. 
In all this his articulation is so distinct that it is 
impossible to mistake his meaning. He has a 
way of fluffing out his gray feathers, and scream- 
ing out, ‘‘I’m a devil, I’m a devil! oh, I'm a 
debbil, debbil, debbil!” which is rather startling 
when heard for the first time. There is a cock- 
atoo in Philadelphia which has created more 
alarm, however, than I presume any of the tribe 
ever did before. He is judged to be about eighty 
years old, and his intellectual powers have been 
highly cultivated by the various masters who have 
had him. At one time he was placed in the hands 
of the janitor of the Medical Hospital, and from 
his perch in the corner inspected every patient 
who was admitted through the lodge, expressing 
his opinion, pro or con, upon the sufferer’s re- 
covery. And report says that when he called 
out, ‘*Oh, poor soul! he'll die—he'll die!” the 
result always justified his opinion. He is quite 
celebrated through the city, being able to repeat 
verses and sentences, to answer questions ration- 
ally (on dit), as well as to sing several songs; and 
he receives the visits of the most august mem- 
bers of bench and bar without becoming at all 
elated with his acknowledged popularity. There 
is really no limit to the age to which parrots may 
attain, if carefull¥ used, short of acentury. And 
I presume Jacko will be but a baby of a bird 
when our heads are laid under the grass. 

The following interesting account of a remark- 
able African parrot is an extract from a letter to 
a gentleman from the sister of its owner: ‘‘ As 
you wished me to write down whatever I could 
remember about my sister’s wonderful parrot, I 
proceed to do so, only premising that I will tell 
you nothing but what [ can vouch for having 
myself heard. Her laugh is quite extraordinary, 
and it is impossible to help joining in it one’s 
self, more especially when in the midst of it she 
cries out, ‘ Don’t make me laugh so ; I shall die— 
I shall die!’ and then continues laughing more 
violently than before. Her crying and sobbing 
are curious. And if you say, ‘Poor Poll, what 
is the matter?’ she says, ‘So bad—so bad! got 
a bad cold!’ and after crying for some time, 
will gradually cease, and making a noise like 
drawing a long breath, say, ‘ Better now,’ and 
begin to laugh. The first time I ever heard her 
speak was one day when I was talking to the 
maid at the bottom of the stairs, and heard what 
I then considered to be a child call out, ‘ Payne 
[the maid’s name], I’m not well—I’m not well!’ 
And on my saying, ‘What is the matter with 
that child?’ she replied, ‘It is only the parrot; 
she always does so when I leave her alone, to. 
make me come back.’ And so it proved; for 
on her going into the room the parrot stopped, 
and then began laughing quite in a jeering way. 

‘*It is singular enough that whenever she is 
affronted in any way she begins to cry, and when 
pleased, to laugh. If any one happens to cough 
or sneeze, she says, ‘ What a bad cold!’ One 
day, when the children were playing with her, the 
maid came into the room, and on repeating to 
her several things which the parrot had said, 
Poll looked up and said, quite plainly, ‘ No, I 
didn’t.” Sometimes, when she is inclined to be 
mischievous, the maid threatens to beat her, and 
she says, ‘No, you won't.’ She calls the cat 
very plainly, saying, ‘Puss! puss!’ and then 
answers, ‘Mew ;’ but the most amusing part is 
that whenever I want to make her call it, and to 
that purpose say ‘Puss! puss!’ myself, she al- 
ways answers ‘Mew,’ till I begin mewing, and 
then she begins calling ‘ Puss’ as quick as possible. 
She imitates every kind of noise, and barks so 
naturally that I have known her to set all the 
dogs on the parade at Hampton Court barking ; 
and the consternation I have seen her cause in 
a party of cocks and hens by her crowing and 
clucking has been the most ludicrous thing pos- 
sible. She sings just like a child, and I have 
more than once thought it was a human being; 
and it was ridiculous to hear her make what one 
would call a false note, and then say, ‘Oh, la!’ 
and burst out laughing at herself, beginning again 
in quite another key. She is very fond of sing- 





ing ‘ Buy a Broom,’ which she says quite plain- 
ly; but, in the same spirit as in calling the cat, 
if we say, with a view to make her repeat it, ‘ Buy 
a Broom,’ she always says, ‘ Buy a Brush,’ and 
then laughs as a child might do when mischiev- 
ous. She often performs a kind of exercise 
which I do not know how to describe except by 
saying it is like the lance exercise. She puts 
her claw behind her, first on one side and then 
on the other, then in front and round over her 
head ; and while doing so keeps saying, ‘Come 
on! come on!’ and when finished says, ‘ Bravo! 
beautiful !’ and draws herself up. Before I was 
as well acquainted with her as I am now she 
would stare in my face for some time, and then 
say, ‘How d’ye do, ma’am?’ This she invaria- 
bly does to strangers. One day I went into the 
room where she was, and said to her, ‘ Poll, 
where is Payne gone?’ and, to my astonishment 
and almost dismay, she said, ‘ Down stairs.’ I 
can not at this moment recollect any thing more 
that I can vouch for myself, and [ do not choose 
to trust to what I am told; but, from what I have 
myself seen and heard, she has almost made me 
a believer in transmigration.” 

But these African birds, with all their intelli- 
gence, are not without rivals in some varieties 
of the green parrots, one of which kind was 
owned by Colonel O’Kelly. This remarkable 
bird would beat time always with its foot, turn- 
ing round upon the perch while singing. It 
could sing perfectly about fifty different tunes, 
of every kind—‘‘God Save the King,” solemn 
psalms, and humorous or low ballads, of which 
it articulated every word as distinctly as a man 
could do, without ever making a mistake. Ifa 
by-stander sang any part of the song, it would 
pause and take up the song where the person had 
left off, without repeating what he had said. 
When moulting and unwilling to sing, it would 
answer all solicitations by turning its back, and 
repeatedly saying, ‘‘ Poll’s sick.” And it was 
also a green bird of which Willoughby tells the 
following : 

““A parrot belonging to King Henry VII., 
who then resided at Westminster, in his palace 
by the river Thames, had learned to talk many 
words from the passengers as they happened to 
take water. One day, sporting on its perch, the 
poor bird fell into the water, at the same time 
crying out, as loud as he could, ‘A boat! twen- 
ty pounds for a boat!’ A waterman who hap- 
pened to be near, hearing the cry, made to the 
place where the parrot was floating, and taking 
him up, restored him to the king. As it seems 
the bird was a favorite, the man insisted that he 
ought to have a reward rather equal to his serv- 
ices than his trouble; and as the parrot had 
cried ‘twenty pounds,’ he said the king was 
bound in honor to grant it. The king at last 
agreed to leave it to the parrot’s own determina- 
tion, which the bird hearing, cried out, ‘ Give 
the knave a groat !’” 

Permit me, after this favorable prelude, to in- 
troduce to your notice my little Papagio, who 
sits upon my shoulder investigating my hair for 
pins, which he draws forth, turns over with beak 
and claw, and, disgusted with their inedible na- 
ture, throws upon the floor. He comes from the 
dense forests of the Amazon, bringing his Span- 
ish name with him, and has crossed half a con- 
tinent, while his companion, Jacko, was sailing 
over half a world of waters to meet him in my li- 
brary. He does not speak a word, and refuses 
decidedly to learn; but nevertheless he is the 
pet par excellence, he is so affectionate and con- 
fiding. Indeed, he evinced such a devotion that 
when we sent him away on one occasion he re- 
fused to eat for three days; at the end of which 
time we were obliged to bring him back again 
to save his life. He allows only one other per- 
son besides myself to touch him; but, being ad- 
mitted to his confidence, we may do with him as 
we please. He will never tolerate any petting 
of Jacko in his presence, or any display of at- 
tention to any thing save his own small self. 
His plumage is extremely gay, even gaudy, if 
nature can violate good taste. Above a black 
beak he wears a coronet of brilliant blue, while 
head, face, and neck are covered with yellow 
feathers; the rest of the body is of a clear gold- 
en green, and the wing coverts are dark green, 
scarlet, blue, and purple.. Such is his plumage 
in the full light ; when in shadow the green fades 
into a dull olive; and one can readily imagine, in 
spite of the variety of hues, that, sitting among 
the foliage of the trees, he would be unnoticed, 
the yellow throat looking like a chance fleck of 
sunshine between the leaves, as Nature rarely 
clothes her children in colors inharmonious with 
their habitations. 

All these parrots have a prodigious power of 
flight, like the pigeon rising high in the air, but 
there are few whose pinions are not clipped when 
they are caught; and our Papagio, with one 
maimed wing, can not fly at all. I have watch- 
ed him when the pigeons were flashing by the 
window, as with exultant call he flung himself 
from my hand, only to fall headlong upon the 
floor. Poor little fellow! he is not the only 
creature in this wide world of ours that circum- 
stance has placed with clipped pinions in far 
other positions than that which nature designed. 
Only imagine what his life would have been in 
his native woods! To awake amidst the rich 
luxuriant foliage of the tropics, with the sound 
of insect and bird around him; then with a flock 
of merry companions to fly through the dewy 
morning air to the shining brook, where, chatter- 
ing and screaming, they plunge and bathe, dash- 
ing the water over each other, and shrieking 
with perfect delight. ‘Then the hunt for break- 
fast among the flower-seeds, or away off to a 
chance field of grain; or, better yet, to a huge 
serpentine vine, where he could swing half a 
day, eating the seeds of the young grapes, and 
biting the succulent tendrils. Then the noon si- 
esta in the hollow tree, crooning little murmurs 
of perfect content to the faithful Papagita, who 





nestles by his side. A long life of health, free- 
dom, and joy! what compensation can my ¢a- 
resses or care make to my Papagio for this? 
But whether it be that he prefers security from 
guns, arrows, serpents, and monkeys to all 
these glorious privileges, or whether, as I half 
rr he does not think at all about it, he 

es himself quite contented with the human 
companionship which is possible to him; and he 
goes to the table, sits upon the slop-bowl, eats 
his roll, sips his coffee, and uses his napkin with 
as much ease as if ‘‘to the manner born ;” only 
he will occasionally forget himself so far as to 
take a promenade over the dishes, or climb to 
the top of the caster and unscrew the bottles ; 
but these are mere eccentricities of genius, and 
not his usual deportment. 

If Nature ever formed a creature, out of her 
especial grace, to be a household pet, responding 
with intense and discriminating love to every 
kindngss, and continually entertaining and amus- 
ing its owner, these’parrots are the beings. So 
diverse in their individual characteristics, so like 
a human soul in embryo, with their passions, 
jealousies, loves, and curiosity, that he who has 
not one already will never regret immediately 
making himself the possessor of one. Dr. Brown, 
whose pathetic story of ‘‘ Rab and his Friends” 
has won him a hearing, says ‘‘ that no house un- 
blessed by the presence of young children should 
be without a pet ;” and as a laughable resource in 
weary hours, when the mind refuses even the 
lightest entertainment, there is nothing so amus- 
ing as these birds. And let me in particular rec- 
ommend the gray African parrot. It is more in- 
telligent and docile, and has no unpleasant cries 
to startle the nerves of those about it. Procure 
one of these, give him a large wire cage near a 
window, and also a stationary stand, where he 
may stretch his wide wings without danger from 
the bars; and be patient and kind with him, re- 
peating to him at first simple but strongly in- 
toned phrases, and you will soon have a pet to 
your heart’s desire. Their food should be plain; 
and consist of hickory-nuts, apples, and bread 
soaked in coffee, as a staple. This I vary with 
celery, mush, and boiled rice, and any fruit in 
season; now and then, as a rare bonne bouche, 
an inch or two of beef, of which they are ex- 
tremely fond. A small pine stick should be put 
into the cage for them to pick at and tear to 
pieces. Above all things, do not strike your 
bird, for what you gain in apparent sullen sub- 
mission you will lose in his intelligence and af- 
fection. Let him feel that you are his friend and 
protector, and then all will progress well. Re-- 
member always that even in these lower forms of 
life the very best educator and civilizer is affec- 
tion, and place yourself en rapport with your 
bird as much as possible, so as to establish a con- 
fidence on his part toward you. Trust my word, 
you, who from any cause are confined to the 
limit of two or three rooms and a monotonous 
routine of life, will find both body and mind in- 
vigorated by the amusement and entertaining oc- 
cupation with which these feathered mimics will 
provide you. 








OBLIGATIONS. 


re WE no man any thing, but to love one 

another,” says the Bible; and it would 
be well for us if we all lived up to this precept,” 
as to many others; for where there is real love 
there is no question of obligations. If perfect 
love casts out fear, so does it cast out pride, and 
abolish all need of independence. For love isa 
mutuality, an interchange, a reduplication, which 
destroys the sharp angles of one’s individuality ; 
so that to accept any thing from the beloved, 
paying back with trust and gratitude and quench- 
less affection, is not to accept a gratuity, not to 
lower one’s pride for the sake of pelf, as is the case 
where one lays one’s self under an obligation to 
a person not loved for the sake of the gain to be 
got thereby. We will set aside, then, all ques- 
tion of obligation where there is love; else we 
should get into a hopeless maze, and children 
would feel they were debtors to their parents 
for the long years of care and support—so they 
are, truly, but debtors only in love, not in kind ; 
wives would be bound in obligation to their hus- 
bands for their food and raiment, unless they too 
had a banker or a portion; and all friendship 
would resolve itself into a debtor-and-creditor 
account, where nothing would be given for noth- 
ing, and where the ledger would be strictly bal- 
anced, and the floating margin rigorously cur- 
tailed. But outside this sweet world of love, 
where there can be no oppressive obligation, and 
where all the debt to be paid is one of affection, 
there is nothing much more valuable to teach our 
young people than sturdy independence, and dif- 
ficulty rather than facility in accepting favors. 
Almost all our great men have been distinguish- 
ed by their power of self-help, and the indiffer- 
ence they showed to climbing the social ladder 
by means of their friends’ backs and their friends’ 
purses. This is not saying that no great man 
has been born well set on the way by natural and 
inherited advantages, but it means simply self- 
made greatness. Neither is it saying that all so- 
cially successful persons have been so distinguish- 
ed. We wish we could say this. But, unfor- 
tunately for the honor of human nature, many a 
social success which has lasted for a life-time, and 
looked very well, too, when not examined too 
near, has been obtained by exactly contrary 
means; and the want of obstructive pride against 
flaunting in borrowed plumes and chinking an- 
other man’s money is one of the most surprising 
characteristics of this kind of success. Pride! 
Such people do not understand the meaning of 
the word in its nobler acceptation; in its baser 
sense—yes, they have learned it there from alpha 
to omega! Worse, indeed, than many a fault 
which falls under the lash of the law and the fer- 
ule of Mrs. Grundy is this miserable meanness 
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which will accept favors from any one, which will 
lay itself under obligations to its whole society, 
if by so doing an inch: of higher social ground 
can be obtained, one line of personal advantage 
won. 

This does not touch the question of kindly 
giving and humbly receiving when the occasion 
demands. There is sometimes more generosity 
in accepting the favor lovingly and generously 
offered than there is self-respect in refusing it, 
and the true wisdom of life is ‘‘ to know when,” 
in this asin other things. ‘To be always on stilts, 
with one’s head in the air, scornfully rejecting all 
aid, whether one is lost on a moor or stuck fast 
in a morass, is to be silly and vain, if to hold 
out both hands, and a wide-cut apron too, for 
any gifts and favors one’s friends or mere ac- 
quaintances will fling to us, is to be base and 
contemptible. The golden mean, that lovely but 
most difficult point to hit, is to understand what 
is to be accepted and what rejected, and why 
and how and when. Our elders and our supe- 
riors may give to us without loss to our self-re- 
spect; but then comes in the question, Who are 
our superiors? Does money make this superior- 
ity? But no high-spirited person likes to be fed, 
a social Lazarus, with the crumbs that Dives 
lets fall. Does station make this superiority? 
Favors from one’s social superiors are terribly 
apt to transform the recipient into a sycophant, 
and to bend his neck many degrees too low in 
the zeal of selfish meanness that parades itself 
as gratitude and humility. Does mere age make 
this superiority? But old people are not disin- 
clined to subsidize the young, and to buy with 
so much money attentions which they can not 
command for reverent grace. So that, even 
starting with the admission that we may accept 
favors from our elders and superiors, we have to 
turn back with so large a negative qualification 
as almost to nullify what has been conceded. 
On the whole, it is better to err on the side of 
independence than of laxity. Less harm is done 
by holding one’s head high than by bending it 
lower than one’s heart. 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AND THIS IS GEORGE FAIRFAX. 


TuE next day was lovely. There seemed, in- 
deed, no possibility of variation in the perfection 
of this summer weather ; and Clarissa Lovel felt 
her spirits as light as if the unknown life be- 
fore her had been all brightness, unshadowed by 
one dread or care. The party for Marley Wood 
started about an hour after breakfast— Lady 
Laura, Mrs. Dacre, Barbara Fermor, and Cla- 
rissa in one carriage; two Misses Dacre, Lady 
Geraldine, and Mrs. Wilmot in the other; Liz- 
zie Fermor and Rose Dacre on horseback; with 
a small detachment of gentlemen in attendance 
upon them. There were wide grassy waste lands 
on each side of the road almost all the way to 
the wood, on which the equestrian party could 
disport themselves, without much inconvenience 
from the dust of the two carriages. Once ar- 
rived at the wood, there were botanizing, fern- 
hunting, sketching, and flirtation without limit. 
Lady Laura was quite happy, discussing her Dor- 
cas societies and the ingratitude of her model 
cottagers with-Mrs, Dacre; Lady Geraldine sat 
at the foot of a great shining beech, with her 
white dress set off by a background of scarlet 
shawl, and her hat lying on the grass beside her. 
She seemed too listless to ramble about with the 
rest of the party, or to take the faintest interest 
in the conversation of any of the gentlemen who 
tried to talk to her. She amused herself in a 
desultory way with a drawing-book and a volume 
of a novel, and did not appear to consider it in- 
cumbent on her to take notice of any one. 

Clarissa and Barbara Fermor wandered away 
into the heart of the wood, attended by the in- 
defatigable Captain Westleigh, and sketched lit- 
tle bits of fern and undergrowth in their minia- 
ture sketch-books, much to the admiration of the 
Captain, who declared that Clarissa had a genius 
for landscape. ‘‘As you have for croquet and 
for every thing else, I think,” he said; ‘‘ only 
you are so quiet about your resources. But I 
am very glad you have not that grand sultana 
manner of Lady Geraldine Challoner’s. I really 
can’t think how any man can stand it, especially 
such a man as George Fairfax.” 

‘*Why ‘especially ?’” asked Miss Fermor, cu- 
riously. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know exactly how to explain 
my meaning to a lady—because he has knocked 
about the world a good deal—seen a great deal 
of life, in short. Jd a vécu, as the French say. 
He is not the kind of man to be any woman’s 
slave, I should:think; he knows too much of 
the sex for that. He would take matters with 
rather a high hand, I should fancy. And then 
Lady Geraldine, though she is remarkably hand- 
some, and all that kind of thing, is not in the first 
freshness of her youth. She is nearly as old 
as George, I should say; and when a woman is 
the same age as a man, it is her misfortune to 
seem much older. No, Miss Fermor, upon my 
word, I don’t consider them fairly matched.” 

‘* The lady has rank,” said Barbara Fermor. 

“© Yes, of course. It will be Mr. and Lady 
Geraldine Fairfax. There are some men who 
care for that kind of thing; but I don’t suppose 
George is one of them. ‘The Fairfaxes are of a 
noble old Scotch family, you know, and hold 
themselves equal to any of our nobility.” 

é “When is Mr. Fairfax expected at the Cas- 
e? 





‘Not till to-night. He is to come by the last 
train, I believe. You may depend Lady Geral- 
dine would not be here if there were any chance 
of his arriving in the middle of the day. She 
will keep him up to collar, you may be sure. I 
shouldn't like to be engaged to a woman armed 
with the experience of a decade of London sea- 
sons. It must be tight work!” 

A shrill bell, pealing gayly through the wood, 
summoned them to luncheon; a fairy banquet 
spread upon the grass under a charmed circle of 
beeches; chicken pies and lobster salads, mayo- 
naise of salmon and daintily glazed cutlets in pa- 
per frills, inexhaustible treasure of pound-cake 
and strawberries and cream, with a pyramid of 
hot-house pines and peaches in the centre of the 
turf-spread banquet. And for the wines, there 
were no effervescent compounds from the labora- 
tory of the wine-chemist—Lady Laura’s guests 
were not thirsty cockneys, requiring to be re- 
freshed by ‘‘fizz’—but delicate amber-tinted 
vintages of the Rhineland, which seemed too 
ethereal to intoxicate, and yet were dangerous. 
And for the more thirsty souls there were curious- 
ly compounded ‘‘cups:” claret and soda-water, 
fortified with curagoa, and flavored artistically 
with burrage or sliced pine-apple. 

The banquet was a merry one; and it was 
nearly four o’clock when the ladies had done 
trifling with strawberries and cream, and the 
gentlemen had suspended their homage to the 
Rhineland. ‘Then came a still more desultory 
wandering of couples to and fro among the shad- 
owy intricacies of the wood ; and Clarissa, having 
for once contrived to get rid of the inevitable 
Captain, who had been beguiled away to inspect 
some remote grotto under convoy of Barbara 
Fermor, was free to wander alone whither she 
pleased. She was rather glad to be alone for a 
little. Marley Wood was not new to her. It 
had been a favorite spot of her brother Austin’s, 
and the two had spent many a pleasant day be- 
neath the umbrage of those grand forest trees ; 
she sitting and reading, neither of them talking 
very much, only in a spasmodic way, when Aus- 
tin was suddenly moved by some caprice to pour 
out his thoughts into the ear of his little sister— 
strange bitter thoughts they were sometimes ; but 
the girl listened as to the inspirations of genius, 
she loved and admired him so much. Here he 
had taught her almost all that she had ever 
learned of landscape art. She had only im- 
proved by long practice upon those early sim- 
ple lessons. She was glad to be alone, for these 
old memories were sad ones. She wandered quite 
away from the rest, and, sitting down upon a bank 
that sloped toward a narrow streamlet, began to 
sketch stray tufts and clusters of weedy under- 
growth—a straggling blackberry branch, a bit of 
ivy creeping sinuously along the uneven ground 
—in an absent, desultory way, thinking of her 
brother and the days gone by. She had been 
alone like this about half an hour, when the 
crackling of the brambles near her warned her 
of an approaching footstep. She looked up, 
and saw a stranger approaching her through 
the sunlight and shadows of the wood—a tall 
man in a loose gray overcoat. 

A stranger? No. As he came nearer to her 
the face seemed very familiar; and yet in that 
first moment she could not imagine where she 
had seen him. 4 little nearer, and she remem- 
bered all at once. This was her companion of 
the long railway journey from London to Hol- 
borough. She blushed at the recollection, not 
altogether displeased to see him again, and yet 
remembering bitterly that cruel mistake she had 
made about Arden Court. She might be able to 
explain her error now, if he should recognize her 
and stop to speak ; but that was scarcely likely. 
He had forgotten her utterly, no doubt, by this 
time. 

She went on with her sketching—a wreath of 
delicate ivy leaves, winding away and losing itself 
in a confusion of bramble and fern, every leaf 
sharply defined by the light pencil touches, with 
loving Pre-Raphaelite care—she went on, trying 
to think that it was not the slightest consequence 
to her whether this man remembered their brief 
acquaintance of the railway carriage. And yet 
she would have been wounded, ever so little, if 
he had forgotten her. She knew so few people, 
that this accidental acquaintance seemed almost 
a friend. He had known her brother, too; and 
there had been something in his manner that im- 
plied an interest in her fate. 

She bent a little lower over the sketch-book, 
doing her uttermost not to be seen, perhaps all 
the more because she really did wish for the op- 
portunity of explaining that mistake about Ar- 
den Court. Her face was almost hidden under 
the coquettish gray hat as she bent over her draw- 
ing; but the gentleman came on toward her with 
evident purpose. It was only to make an in- 
quiry, however. 

‘*T am looking for a picnic party,” he said. 
‘*T discovered the débris of a luncheon yonder, 
but no human creature visible. Perhaps you can 
kindly tell me where the strayed revelers are to 
be found; you are one of them, perhaps ?” 

Clarissa looked up at him, blushing furiously, 
and very much ashamed of herself for the weak- 
ness, and then went on with her drawing in a 
nervous way, as she answered him, 

“Yes, I am with Lady Laura Armstrong’s 
party; but I really can not tell you where to 
look for them all. They are roaming about in 
every direction, I believe.” 

‘“Good gracious me!” cried the gentleman, 
coming a good deal nearer—stepping hastily 
across the streamlet, in fact, which had divided 
him from Clarissa hitherto. ‘‘ Have I really the 
pleasure of speaking to Miss Lovel? ‘This is in- 
deed a surprise. 1 scarcely expected ever to see 
you again.” 

**Nor I to see you,” Clarissa answered, recov- 
ering herself a little by this time, and speaking 
with her accustomed frankness. ‘‘ And I have 
been very anxious to see you again.” 





** Indeed!” cried the gentleman, eagerly. 

‘**In order to explain a mistake I made that 
night in the railway carriage, in speaking of Ar- 
den Court. I talked of the place as if it had 
still belonged to papa; I did not know that he 
had sold it, and fancied I was going home there. 
It was only when I saw my uncle that I learned 
the truth, You must have thought it very 
strange.” 

“*T was just a little mystified, I confess, for I 
had dined at the Court with Mr. Granger.” 

‘* Papa had sold the dear old place, and, dis- 
liking the idea of writing such unpleasant news, 
had told me nothing about the sale. It was not 
wise, of course, but he felt the loss of Arden so 
keenly I can scarcely wonder that he could not 
bring himself to write about it.” 

‘* It would have been better to have spared you, 
though,” the unknown answered, gravely. ‘‘I 
dare say you were as fond of the old home as ever 
your father could have been ?” 

‘I don’t think it would be possible for any one 
tolove Arden better than I. But then, of course, 
a man is always prouder than a woman—” 

‘*T am not so sure of that,” the stranger mut- 
tered, parenthetically. 

** And papa felt the degradation involved in 
the loss.” 

‘*T won’t admit of any degradation in the case. 
A gentleman is none the less a gentleman for 
having spent his fortune rather recklessly, and 
the old blood is no less pure without the old acres. 
If your father were a wise man he might be hap- 
pier now than he has ever been. ‘The loss of a 
great estate is the loss of a bundle of cares.” 

‘*T dare say that is very good philosophy,” 
Clarissa answered, smiling, beguiled from pain- 
ful thoughts by the lightness of his tone; *‘ but 
I doubt if it applies to all cases—not to papa’s, 
certainly.” 

‘*You were sketching, I see, when I interrupt- 


ed you. I remember you told me that night of 
your fondness for art. May 1 see what you were 
doing ?” 


“*It is hardly worth showing you. I was only 
amusing myself, sketching at random—that ivy 
straggling along there, or any thing that caught 
my eye.” 

‘¢ But that sort of thing indicates so much. I 
see you have a masterly touch for so young an 
artist. I won't say any thing hackneyed about 
so fair a one; for women are showing us nowa- 
days that there are no regions of art closed against 
them. Well, it is a divine amusement and 1 
glorious profession.” 

There was a little pause after this, during which 
Clarissa looked at her watch, and, finding it near- 
ly five o’clock, began to put up her pencils and 
drawing-book. 

“T did not think that you knew Lady Laura 
Armstrong,” she said; and then blushed for the 
speech, remembering that, as she knew absolutely 
nothing about himself or his belongings, the cir- 
cumstance of her ignorance on this one point was 
by no means surprising. 

**No; nor did I expect to meet you here,” re- 
plied the gentleman. ‘‘And yet I might almost 
have done so, knowing that you lived at Arden. 
But, you see, it is so long since we met, and I—” 

‘* Had naturally forgotten me.” 

“No, I had not forgotten you, Miss Lovel, nor 
would it have been natural for me to forget you. 
I am very glad to meet you again under such 
agreeable auspices. You are going to stay at 
the Castle a long time, I hope. I am booked for 
an indefinite visit.” 

**QOh no, I don’t suppose I shall stay very long. 
Lady Laura is extremely kind; but this is my 
first visit, and she must have many friends who 
have a greater claim upon her hospitality.” 

‘* Hale Castle is a large place, and I am sure 
Lady Laurahas always room foragreeable guests.” 

‘*She is very, very kind. You have known 
her a long time, perhaps ?” 

** Yes, I have been intimate with the Challo- 
ners ever since I was a boy. Lady Laura was 
always charming; but I think her marriage with 
Fred Armstrong—who worships the ground she 
walks on—and the possession of Hale Castle 
have made her absolutely perfect.” 

** And you know her sister, Lady Geraldine, 
of course ?” . 

‘*Oh yes, I know Geraldine.” 

“*Do you know Mi. Fairfax, the gentleman to 
whom she is engaged ?” 

‘* Well, yes; I am supposed to have some 
knowledge of that individual.” 

Something in his smile, and a certain signifi- 
cance in his tone, let in a sudden light upon Cla- 
rissa’s mind. 

**T am afraid I am asking very foolish ques- 
tions,” she said. ‘* You are Mr. Fairfax ?” 

** Yes, Lam George Fairfax. I forgot that I 
had omitted to tell you my name that night.” 

** And I had no idea that I was speaking to 
Mr. Fairfax. You were not expected till quite 
late this evening.” 

“*No. But I found my business in London 
easier to manage than I had supposed it would 
be; so, as in duty bound, I came down here di- 
rectly I found myself free. |. When I arrived at 
the Castle, I was told of this picnic, and rode off 
at once to join the party.” 

** And I am keeping you here, when you ought 
to be looking for your friends.” 

‘* There is no hurry. I have done my duty, 
and am here. That is the grand point. Shall 
we go and look for them together ?” 

‘** If you like. I dare say we shall be return- 
ing to the Castle very soon.” 

They sauntered slowly away, in and out among 
the trees, toward a grassy glade, where there 
was more open space for walking, and where 
the afternoon sun shone warmly on the smooth 
turf. 

“TI hope you get on very well with Geral- 
dine?” Mr. Fairfax said, presently. 

It was almost the same phrase Lady Laura 
had used about her sister. 





**T have seen so little of her yet,” Clarissa an- 
swered, rather embarrassed by thisinquiry. ‘I 
should like to know her very much; but she only 
arrived yesterday, and we have scarcely spoken 
half a dozen words to each other yet.” 

‘*You will hardly like her at first, perhaps,” 
Mr. Fairfax went on, doubtfully. ‘‘ People who 
don’t know much of her are apt to fancy her cold 
and proud; but to those whom she really likes 
she is all that is charming; and I don’t think 
she can fail to like you.” 

**You are very kind to say so. I hope she 
may like me. Do you know, I have been so 
much interested in Lady Geraldine from the first 
—before I saw her even; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause her sister told me about her engagement. 
You will think that very romantic and silly, I 
dare say.” y 

‘* Not at all; a young lady is bound to be in- 
terested in that kind of thing. And I hope your 
interest in Lady Geraldine was not lessened when 
you did see her.” 

“It could scarcely be that. 
help admiring her.” 

“*Yes, she is very handsome; there is no ques- 
tion about that. She has been an acknowledged 
beauty ever since she came out. I think I can 
catch a glimpse of her yonder among the trees; 
I see a white dress and a scarlet shawl. Geral- 
dine always had a penchant for scarlet draper- 
ies. 

“Yes, that is Lady Geraldine.” 

They hastened their steps a little, and came 
presently to the circle of beeches where they had 
lunched, and where most of the party were now 
assembled, preparing for the return journey. 
Lady Geraldine was sauntering to and fro with 
Major Mason, listening with a somewhat indif- 
ferent air to that gentleman’s discourse. 

She caught sight of her lover the moment he 
appeared, and Clarissa saw the statuesque face. 
light up with a faint flush of pleasure that bright- 
ened it wonderfully. But however pleased she 
might be, Lady Geraldine Challoner was the last 
of women to demonstrate her pleasure in her lov- 
er’s arrival by any overt act. She received him 
with the calm grace of an empress, who sees only 
one courtier more approach the steps of her 
throne. They shook hands quietly, after Mr. 
Fairfax had shaken hands and talked for two or 
three minutes with Lady Laura Armstrong, who 
welcomed him with considerable warmth. 

The Major dropped quietly away from Lady 
Geraldine’s side, and the plighted lovers strolled 
under the trees for a little, pending the signal for 
the return. 

**So you know Miss Lovel ?” Geraldine said, 
with an icy air of surprise, as soon as she and 
George Fairfax were alone. . 

**T can hardly say that I know her; our ac- 
quaintance is the merest accident,” answered Mr. 
Fairfax, and then proceeded to relate his railway 
adventure, 

** How very odd that she should travel alone!” 

**Scarcely so odd when you remember the fact 
of her father’s poverty. He could not be sup- 
posed to find a maid for his daughter.” 

‘* But he might be supposed to take some care 
of her. He ought not to have allowed her to 
travel alone—at night, too!” 

**Tt was careless and imprudent, no doubt. 
Happily she came to no harm. She was spared 
from any encounter with a traveling swell-mobs- 
man, who would have garroted her for the sake 
of her watch and purse, or an insolent bagman, 
who would have made himself obnoxiously agree- 
able on account of her pretty face.” 

‘*T suppose she has been in the habit of going 
about the world by herself. That accounts for 
her rather strong-minded air.” 

**Do you find her strong-minded? I should 
have thought her quite gentle and womanly.” 

‘*T really know nothing about her, and I must 
not say any thing against her. She is Laura’s 
last protégée; and you know when my sister 
takes any one up it is always a case of rapture.” 

After this the lovers began to talk about them- 
selves, or rather George Fairfax talked about 
himself, giving a detailed account of his proceed- 
ings since last they had met. 

‘**T went down to see my uncle,” he said, ‘‘ the 
day before yesterday. He is at Lyvedon, and I 
had a good look at the old house. Really it is 
the dearest old place in the world, Geraldine, and 
I should like above all things to live there 
by-and-by, when the estate is ours. I don’t 
think we are likely to wait very long. The poor 
old man is awfully shaky. He was very good to 
me, dear old boy, and asked all manner of kind 
questions about you. I think I have quite won 
his heart by my engagement. He regards it as 
a pledge of my reform.” 

‘**T am glad he is pleased,” replied Lady Ger- 
aldine, in a tone that was just a shade more gra- 
cious than that in which she had spoken of Cla- 
rissa. 

The summons to the carriages came almost 
immediately. Mr. Fairfax conducted his be- 
trothed to her seat in the barouche, and then 
mounted his horse to ride back to the Castle be- 
side her. He rode by the side of the carriage all 
the way, indifferent to dust; but there was nor 
much talk between the lovers during that home. 
ward progress, and Clarissa fancied there was a 
cloud upon Mr. Fairfax’s countenance. 


No one could 





CHAPTER VII. 
DANGEROUS GROUND. 


LiFe was very pleasant at HaleCastle. About 
that one point there could not be a shadow of 
doubt. Clarissa wondered at the brightness of 
her new existence ; began to wonder vaguely by- 
and-by what it was that made it seem brighter 
every day. There was all the usual round of 
amusements—dinner-parties, amateur concerts, 
races, flower shows, excursions to every point of 
interest within a day’s drive, a railitary ball at 
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the nearest garrison town twenty miles off, per- 
ennial croquet, and gossip, and afternoon tea- 
drinking in arbors or marquees in the gardens, 
and unlimited flirtation. It was impossible for 
the most exacting visitor to be dull. There was 
always something. 

And to Clarissa all these things possessed the 
charm of freshness. She was puzzled beyond 
measure by the indifference, real or simulated, 
of the girls who had seen half a dozen London 
seasons ; the frequent declarations that these de- 
lights only bored them, that this or that party 
was a failure. George Fairfax watched her 
bright face sometimes, interested in spite of him- 
self by her freshness. 

** What a delicious thing youth is!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Even if that girl were less complete- 
ly lovely than she is, she would still be most 
charming. If Geraldine were only like that— 
only fresh and candid and pure, and susceptible 
to every new emotion! But there is an impass- 
able gulf of ten years between them. Geraldine 
is quite as handsome—in her own particular 
style—and she talks much better than Clarissa 
Lovel, and is more clever, no doubt; and yet 
there are some men who would be bewitched by 
that girl before they knew where they were.” 

Very often after this Mr. Fairfax fell a-musing 
upon those apocryphal men who might be subju- 
gated by the charms of Miss Lovel. 

When did he awaken to the fatal truth. that 
those charms were exercising a most potent in- 
fluence upon his own mind? When did he open 
his eyes for the first time to behold his danger ? 

Not yet. He was really attached to Geraldine 
Challoner. Her society had been a kind of habit 
with him for several years of his life. She had been 
more admired than any woman he knew, and it 
was, in some sort, a triumph to have won her. 
That he never would have won her but for his 
brother's death he knew well, and accepted the 








fact as a matter of course—a mere necessity of the 
world in which they lived 
—not as any evidence of 
a mercenary spirit in the 
lady. He knew that no 
woman could better dis- 
charge the duties of an 
elevated station, or win 
him more social renown. 
To marry Geraldine 
Challoner was to secure 
for his house the stamp 
of fashion, for every de- 
tail of his domestic life a 
warrant of good taste. 
She had a kind of power 
over him, too, an influ- 
ence begun long ago, 
which had never yet been 
oppressive tohim: And 
he took these things for 
love. He had been inlove 
with other women during 
his long alliance with 
Lady Geraldine, and had 
shown more ardor in the 
pursuit of other flames 
than he had ever evinced 
in his courtship of her ; 
but these more passionate 
attachments had come, 
for the most part, to a 
sorry end; and now he 
told himself that Gerald- 
ine suited him better 
than any other woman 
in the world. 

‘**T have outgrown all 
foolish notions,” he said 
to himself, believing that 
all capacity was dead 
within him for that blind, 
unreasoning passion 
which poets of the By- 
ronic school have made 
of love. ‘* WhatI want 
is a wife—a wife of my 
own rank, or a little above me in rank—a wife 
who will be true and loyal to me, who knows the 
world well enough to forgive my antecedents, 
and to be utterly silent about them, and who will 
help me to make a position for myself in the fu- 
ture. A man must be something in this world. 
Tt is a hard thing that one can not live one’s own 
life ; but it seems inevitable somehow.” 

His mother had helped not a little to the 
bringing about of this engagement. She knew 
that her son’s bachelor life had been at best a 
wild one; not so bad as it was supposed to be, 
of course, since nothing in this world ever is so 
bad as the rest of the world supposes it ; and she 
was very anxious to see him safely moored in the 
sheltered harbor of matrimony. She was a proud 
woman, and she was pleased that her son should 
have an earl’s daughter for his wife ; and beyond 
this there was the fact that she liked Lady Ger- 
aldine. The girl who had been too proud to let 
the man she loved divine the depth of her feeling 
had not been too proud to exhibit her fondness 
for his mother. ‘There had grown up a warm 
friendship between these two women, and Mrs. 
Fairfax’s influence had done much, almost un- 
known to her son, to bring about this result of 
his chronic flirtation with Geraldine Challoner. 

Just at present he was very well satisfied with 
the fact of his engagement, believing that he had 
taken the best possible means for securing his fu- 
ture happiness; an equable, quiet sort of happi- 
ness, of course—he was nearly thirty, and had 
outlived the possibility of any thing more than 
that. It would have bored him to suppose that 
Geraldine expected more from him than this 
tranquil kind of worship. Perhaps the lady un- 
derstood this, and schooled herself to a colder 
tone than was even natural to her, rather than 
be supposed for one moment to be the more 
deeply attached of the two, 
us it happened that Mr. Fairfax was not 





severely taxed in his capacity of plighted lover. 
However exacting Lady Geraldine may have 
been by nature, she was too proud to demand 
more exclusive attention than her betrothed 
spontaneously rendered ; indeed, she took pains 
to let him perceive that he was still in full enjoy- 
ment of all his old bachelor liberty. So the days 
drifted by very pleasantly, and George Fairfax 
found himself in Clarissa Lovel’s society perhaps 
a little oftener than was well for either of those 
two. 

He was very kind to her; he seemed to under- 
stand her better than other people, she thought ; 
and his companionship was more to her than that 
of any one else—a most delightful relief after Cap- 
tain Westleigh’s incessant frivolity, or Mr. Hal- 
kin’s solemn small-talk. In comparison with these 
men he appeared to such wonderful advantage. 
Her nature expanded in his society, and she 
could talk to him as she talked to’no one else. 
He used to wonder at her eloquence sometimes, 
as the beautiful face glowed, and the dark hazel 
eyes brightened ; he wondered nota little also at 
the extent of her reading, which had been wide 
and varied during that quiet winter and spring 
time at Mill Cottage. 

‘*What a learned lady you are!” he said, 
smiling at her enthusiasm, one day, when they 
had been talking of Italy and Dante; ‘‘ your 
close knowledge of the poet puts my poor smat- 
tering toshame. Happily, an idler and a world- 
ling like myself is not supposed to know much. 
I was never patient enough to be a profound 
reader; and if I can not tear the heart out of a 
book, as Samuel Johnson did, I am apt to throw 
it aside in disgust. But you must have read a 
great deal; and yet when we met, less than a 
year ago, you confessed to being only a school- 
girl fresh from grinding away at Corneille and 
Racine.” 

“T have had the advantage of papa’s help 
since then,” answered Clarissa, ‘‘ and he is very 





found impression created by Dante and Tasso 
last year. Her music suffered by reason of a 
sudden ardor for illumination ; or art went to the 
wall because a London musical season and an 
enthusiastic admiration of Hallé had inspired 
her with the desire to cultivate a’ more classic 
style of piano-forte playing. So, in her English 
reading, each new book blotted out its predeces- 
sor. ‘Travels, histories, essays, biographies flit- 
ted across the lady’s brain like the colored shad- 
ows of a magic-lantern, leaving only a lingering 
patch of picture here and there. ‘To be versa- 
tile was Lady Laura’s greatest pride, and court- 
eous friends had gratified her by treating her as 
an authority upon all possible subjects. Nothing 
delighted her so much as to be appealed to with a 
preliminary ‘‘ Now you, who read so much, Lady 
Laura, will understand this ;” or, ‘‘ Dear Lady 
Laura, you, who know every thing, must tell me 
why,” etc.; or to be told by a painter, ‘‘ You 
who are an artist yourself can of course see this, 
Lady Laura ;” or to be complimented by a mu- 
sician as a soul above the dull mass of mankind 
—a sympathetic spirit, to whom the mysteries 
of harmony are a familiar language. 

In that spacious, luxurious morning-room of 
Lady Laura’s Clarissa generally spent the first 
two hours after breakfast. Here the children 
used to come with French and German’ gov- 
ernesses, in all the freshness of newly starched 
muslin and newly crimped tresses, to report 
progress as to their studies and general behavior 
to their mother, who was apt to get tired of them 
in something less than a quarter of an hour, and 
to dispatch them with kisses and praises to the 
distant school-rooms and nurseries, where these 
young exotics were enjoying the last improve- 
ments in the forcing system. 

Geraldine Challoner would sometimes drop 
into this room for a few minutes at the time of 
the children’s visit, and would converse not un- 
kindly with her nephews and nieces; but for her 





“THE CRACKLING OF THE BRAMBLES WARNED HER OF AN APPROACHING FOOTSTEP.” 


clever. He does not read many authors, but 
those he does care for he reads with all his heart. 
He taught me to appreciate Dante, and to make 
myself familiar with the history of his age, in 
order to understand him better.” . 

‘*Very wise of him, no doubt. And that 
kind of studious life with your papa is very pleas- 
ant to you, I suppose, Miss Lovel ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully ; ‘‘I have 
been quite happy with papa. Some people 
might fancy the life dull, perhaps; but it has 
scarcely seemed so tome. Of course it is very 
different from life here; but I suppose one 
would get tired of such a perpetual round of 
pleasure as Lady Laura provides for us.” 

“I should imagine so. Life in a country 
house full of delightful people must be quite in- 
tolerable beyond ‘a certain limit. One so soon 
gets tired of one’s best friends.. I think that is 
why people travel so much nowadays. It is the 
only polite excuse for being alone.” 

‘The time came when Clarissa began to fancy 
that her visit had lasted long enough, and that, 
in common decency, she was bound to depart; 
but on suggesting as much to Lady Laura, that 
kindly hostess declared she could not possibly do 
without her dearest Clarissa for ever so long. 

**Indeed, I don’t know how I shall ever get 
on without you, my dear,” she said; ‘‘ we suit 
each other so admirably, you see. Why, I shall 
Have no one to read Tasso with—no one to help 
me with my Missal when you are gone.” 

Miss Lovel’s familiar knowledge of Italian lit- 
erature and artistic tastes had been altogether 
delightful to Lady Laura, who was always trying 
to improve herself, as she called it, and traveled 


| from one pursuit to another with a laudable per- 


severance, but an unhappy facility for forgetting 
one accomplishment in the cultivation of another. 
Thus, by a vigorous plunge into Spanish and Cal- 
deron this ‘year, she was apt to obliterate the pro- 








sister’s accomplishments she displayed a pro- 
found indifference, not to say contempt. She 
was not herself given to the cultivation of these 
polite arts; nothing could ever induce her to 
play or sing in public. She read a good deal, 
but rarely talked about books; it was difficult, 
indeed, to say what Lady Geraldine did talk 
about; yet in the art of conversation, when she 
chose to please, Geraldine Challoner infinitely 
surpassed the majority of women in her circle. 
Perhaps this may have been partly because she 
was a good listener; and, in some measure, on 
account of that cynical, mocking spirit in which 
she regarded most things, and which was apt to 
pass for wit. 

Clarissa had been a month at Hale Castle al- 
ready; but she staid on at the urgent desire of 
her hostess, much too happy in that gay, social 
life to oppose that lady’s will. 

‘““Tf you really, really wish to have me, dear 
Lady Laura,” she said; ‘‘but you have been so 
kind already, and I have staid so long, that I 
begin to feel myself quite an intruder.” 

**You silly child! I do really, really wish to 
have you. I should like to keep you with me 
always, ifI could. You suit me so much better 
than any of my sisters; they are the most pro- 
voking girls in the world, I think, for being un- 
interested in my pursuits. And your Italian is 
something wonderful. I have not opened my 
dictionary since we have been reading together. 
And, beyond all that, I have a very particular 
reason for wishing you to be here next month.” 

‘*Why next month, Lady Laura?” 

“*T am not going to tell you that.” 

‘But you quite mystify me.” 

‘*T mean to mystify you. No, it’s not the 
least use asking questions, Clary; but mind, you 
must not tease me any more about running away: 
that is understood.” 

In all this time Clarissa had not found herself 
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any nearer to that desired result of getting on” 
well with Geraldine Challoner. That lady seem- 
ed quite as far away from her after a month’s ac- 
quaintance as she had seemed at the very first. 
It was not that Lady Geraldine was uncivil. She 
was polite, after her manner, to Clarissa, but 
never cordial; and yet she could not fail to see 
that George Fairfax admired and liked Miss 
Lovel, and she might have been supposed to wish 
to think well of any one he liked. 

Was she jealous of Clarissa? ‘Well, no, it 
scarcely seemed possible to associate the fever 
of jealousy with that serene temperament. She 
had an air of complete security in all her inter- 
course with George Fairfax, which was hardly 
compatible with doubt or the faintest shadow of 
suspicion. If ever she did speak of Miss Lovel 
to her lover, or to any one else, she talked of her 
as a pretty country girl, and seemed to consider 
her as far removed, by reason of her youth and 
obscure position, from herself as if they had 
been inhabitants of two separate worlds, 

Mr. Lovel had been invited to several dinner- 
parties at the Castle since his daughter’s visit, 
but was not to be drawn from his seclusion. 
He had no objection, however, that Clarissa 
should stay as long as Lady Laura cared to re- 
tain her, and wrote very cordially to that effect. 

What a pleasant, idle, purposeless life it was, 
and how rapidly it drifted by for Clarissa! She 
wondered to find herself so happy; wondered 
what the charm was which made her life so new 
and sweet, which made her open her eyes on the 
morning sunshine with such a glad eagerness to 
greet the beginning of another day, and filled up 
every hour with such a perfect sense of content- 
ment. 

She wondered at this happiness only in a vague, 
dreamy way, not taking much trouble to analyze 
her feelings. It was scarcely strange that she 
should be completely happy in a life so different 
from her dull existence at home. The freshness 
and beauty of all these 
pleasant things would be 
worn off in time, no doubt, 
and she would become 
just like these other 
young women, with their 
experience of many sea- 
sons, and their perpetual 
complaint of being bored ; 
but just now, while the 
freshness lasted, every 
thing delighted her. 

Clarissa had been more 
than six weeks at the 
Castle, while other visit- 
ors had come and gone, 
and the round of coun- 
try-house gayeties had 
been unbroken. The 
Fermors were still at 
Hale, and languidly dep- 
reeated the length of 
their visit, without any 
hint of actual departure. 
Captain Westleigh had 
gone back to his milita- 
ry duties very much in 
love with Miss Lovel, and 
plaintively protested, in 
his confidences with 
a few chosen friends, 
against a Providence 
which had made them 
both penniless, 

**T don’t suppose I 
shall ever meet such a 
girl again,” he would de- 
clare, piteously. ‘‘ More 
than once I was on the 
point of making her an 
offer; the words were 
almost out, you know; 
for I don’t go in for mak- 
ing a solemn _ business 
of the thing, with a lot 
of preliminary palaver. 
If a fellow really likes a girl, he doesn’t want to 
preach a sermon in order to let her know it; and 
ever so many times, when we've been playing 
croquet, or when I’ve been hanging about the 
piano with her of an evening, I’ve been on the 
point of saying, ‘Upon my word, Miss Lovel, I 
think we two are eminently suited to each other; 
don’t you?’ or something plain and straightfor- 
ward of that kind; and then I’ve remembered 
that her father can’t- give her a sixpence, which, 
taken in conjunction with the lively state of my 
affairs, would mean starvation !” 

** And do you think she liked you?” a curious 
friend would perhaps inquire. 

** Well, I don’t know. She might do worse, 
you see. As a rule, girls generally do like me. 
I don’t see why there should be any difference in 
her case.” . 

Nor did the Captain for a moment imagine 
that Clarissa would have rejected him had he 
been in a position to make an offer of his hand. 

Lady Geraldine was a fixture at Hale. She 
was to stay there till her marriage, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a brief excursion to London 
for millinery purposes, Lady Laura told Clarissa. 
But the date of the marriage had not yet been 
settled—had been, indeed, only discussed in the 
vaguest manner, and the event seemed still re- 
mote. 

‘Tt will be some time this year, I suppose,” 
Lady Laura said; ‘‘ but beyond that I can really 
say nothing. Geraldine is so capricious; and 
perhaps George Fairfax may not be in any great 
hurry to give up his bachelor privileges. He is 
very different from Fred, who worried me into 
marrying him six weeks after he proposed. And 
in this case a long engagement seems so absurd, 
when you consider that they have known each 
other for ten years. I shall be really very glad 
when the business is over, for I never feel quite 
sure of Geraldine.” 
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FINISHING TOUCHES. 


N the accompanying graphic picture the artist 
shows us the fair bride, arrayed in snowy 
habiliments, receiving the last. touches to her 
dress from loving hands who will depute the task 
to none other. The sisters with a tender hand 
arrange the bridal veil, while the mother makes 
critical suggestions as she presides, with mingled 
pride and sadness, over the toilette of the child 
whom she has watched over from infancy, but 
whom she is soon to surrender into another’s 
keeping; and the kneeling maid gazes with ad- 





ters are gradually becoming effaced or clouded 
in obscurity. A few more generations, and cop- 
ies more or less imperfect, engravings, and pho- 
tographs, will be all that remain to verify the 
tradition of glories that have been; the glow of 
color and richness of tone, even now deepening 
intd hues too sombre, will be things of the past. 

Mosaic is, as far as human work can go, per- 
manent. Not being merely superficial, the sur- 
face may be injured with impunity. Ground down 
and repolished, the picture reappears in/its pris- 
tine beauty, all its colors fresh and pure'as when 
first it left the atelier of the artist. 





even precious stones. When the latter are used 
they are sawed into thin lamina, and applied 
like veneer. 

In the execution of this description of mosaic, 
a slab of marble of the requisite size is prepared 
for the ground. On this the design is traced ; 
then small cavities are chiseled out, and into 
these pieces of the requisite color are introduced. 
They are fastened into their places by cement 
or mastic. The French have also adopted this 
plan. Though beautiful decorative works may 
be produced in the Florentine mosaic, it is» not 
so suitable for the imitation of paintings as the 
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size and shape by a sharp iron tool. When quite 
cold the pieces are placed in a box, each tint 
having a separate compartment. 

Gold and silver are frequently introduced into 
mosaic. ‘Thése are prepared as follows: Pieces 
of yellow glass are moistened with gum-water, 
and to these gold or silver leaf is applied. The 
gilded glass is then placed upon an iron shovel 
at the entrance of the furnace; when it becomes 
red it is withdrawn. This process renders the 
gilding so secure that it is as permanent as the 
glass itself, and resists any atmospheric influence 
to which it may be exposed. 



































miration at the young goddess, flushed with hap- 
piness and emotion, who, for this day at least, 
will reign as queen over all about her, with none 
to dispute her sway. 





MOSAICS. 
HE great value of mosaic consists in its inde- 
structibility. The most carefully prepared 
pigments fade; fresco is affected by damp, and 


easily injured by accidents. The finest works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, and other great mas- 
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FINISHING TOUCHES.—[Drawn by Mrs. A. P. STEPHENS. ] 


Mosaic-work is at present divided into two 
kinds—the Florentine and the Roman. The 
Florentine work is in real stone. At first only 
black, white, and gray were used, the figures 
being thus represented in simple chiaro-oscuro. 
But about the year 1563, in the time of Duke 
Cosmo de Medici, many veins of rich marble 
were discovered near Florence. 

This discovery gave a new impetus to the work- 
ers in mosaic, who were, by means of these mar- 
bles, enabled to imitate the colors as well as the 
forms of the objects they wished to represent. 
To these were added lapis lazuli, agates, and 





Roman. The natural stones are neither suffi- 
ciently various nor sufficiently delicate in tint. 
The Roman mosaic is executed in colored glass, 
of which no less than 10,000 different tints are 
required and produced. ‘The color is added when 
the glass is ina state of fusion. When thorough- 
ly. mixed the liquid is taken out with a large 
wooden-handled iron ladle, and poured upon a 
slab of smooth, flat marble. As it cools it is 
flattened by the application of another piece of 
marble, until the mass is an inch or more in 
thickness. Before the glass cools sufficiently to 


become hard it is cut into pieces of the required 











A frame is next prepared of the size of the 
picture about to be imitated. On this is laid a 
cement, composed of a mixture of chalk, brick- 
dust, gum tragacanth, and white of egg. This 
forms the ground for the design. The same kind 
of cement is used to fasten the glass cubes in their 
places. ‘These are arranged with small iron pin- 
cers, and beaten down into their places with a 
wooden ruler or mallet. The surface is thus 
rendered flat, and is afterward polished in the 
same manner as plate-glass. 

Mosaic copies of the large pictures that are 
now being made for St. Peter's, at Rome, have 
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occupied from twelve to twenty years: and few 
even of the smaller copies can be produced in 
less than five or six. It is by no means such 


- mechanical work as might at first be supposed. 


A knowledge of art is required, as well as great 
taste and judgment. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss M. M. M.—Make your black silk by Apron- 
Polonaise Suit pattern sent you, trimming with passe- 
menterie and lace. Put alternate pleated and gather- 
ed ruffies on skirt. Trained over-skirts will still be 
worn. 

H. D, W.--Kilt-pleated skirts, and jackets, with white 
blouse-waists beneath, are worn by boys just before 
putting on trowsers. Four or five years is the age at 
which boys here make this change in clothing. Sum- 
mer cashmeres and piqués are used for boys’ dresses. 
Piqué and white Victoria lawn trimmed with embroid- 
ery are shown for infants’ summer cloaks. 

8. H.—Make a low-necked basque of colored silk to 
wear over your round-waist white alpaca. Put ruffles 
or bands of the same silk on the skirt. The pattern 
sent you will suit your sample trimmed with brown 
bands of silk. Use blue or rose-colored neck-ties. 

Mra. M.—Shawls are square ; pallium scarfs are long, 
like a burnous. The French waists would suit you, 
made without belt, but long enough to pass under the 
belt of your skirt. They have a dart in front, and the 
loose back is blouse-sha} Put drawing strings in 
the back of the belt, to which the skirt is sewed nearly 
plain.—Thanks for your recipe. 

Inexrenrence.—Boys in kilt suits may wear either 
Turkish or plain drawers, as they must be too short 
to show below the skirt. 

Mrs. E. M. B.—Double your square shawl straight 
through the centre across the stripes, not with them. 
‘Then put carelessly around your shoulders like a scarf, 
with the stripes running down.—Your suggestion is 
good. 

F.—French bodies of striped linen or percale will be 
mvch worn this summer.—If your friends still con- 
tinued the acquaintance with the gentleman to whom 
they had iatroduced you, you did right to treat him 
courteously. 

Maponna Constantrxt.—There is an index to each 
volume of the Bazar, furnished gratis at this office, or 
sent by mail on receipt of postage.—Patterns of an 
infant’s wardrobe are in Bazar No. 15, Vol. II. 

Bennetr.—The groom should wear white kid gloves 
when the bride is dressed in white.—Make your sister's 
black silk like the blue reception dress described in 
the present number. Black, white, or lavender tie for 
gentlemen. 

Winona.—White organdy is preferable to tarlatan 
for a wedding dress in June. Nansook, bishop's lawn, 
or else alpaca, is for wrappers at thatseason. Get gray 
pongee for a traveling suit.—It is necessary for a bride 
to remove her glove to receive the wedding-ring.—The 
black silk would look well. 

Cc. P. &.—We do not commend depilatories. 

E. V. B.—Try chloroform for removing grease from 

pour dress. 

Cauirornta.—A basque now completes suits for the 
street. Trim with lace and passementerie. Flowing 
Hleeves are not necessary. See our cut paper patterns 
for designs. Travel in a summer water-proof suit. 

Pet a thread lace point if you can afford it; if not, get 
ne llama lace. 

A Frienv.—Use nut brown pipings on your checked 
silk rufies. Wear asky blue or Nile green bow with it. 

Lena Rivers.—The wind god of the ancients was 
called Boreas.—Earth is sometimes spelled without a 
capital letter, when used as a common noun, as in the 
sense of dirt.—Your Scotch gingham should have a 
French waist and slightly gored skirt. 

Amprtion.—Use the polonaise and wrapper patterns 
for making white dresses. Trim with bias bands and 
pleated ruffles. 

Mus. E. L. S.—Why not trim your blue silk with 
black lace laid over white pleated muslin ? 

Lyna.—Your water-proof samples are good. The 
brown wil) probably wear best. 

Tirna.—Make your sacque tight in the back, like a 
basque, by way of modernizing it. The cut paper pat- 
tern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV., will 
werve a8 a guide. Bias bands of silk and the fringe 
now on it, or else lace, are the trimmin; 

J. L, C.—Make the silk suit for your little girl with 
a low-necked waist and basque. Trim with narrow 
bias ruffles pinked on each edge. 

Micu1ean.—Perhaps the best you can do is to have 
your dress dyed black. We do not commend dyes. 
It is far better to send dresses to a French scourer and 
have them cleaned. They do this to perfection with 
dresses greatly soiled, provided the color has not been 
extracted. 

Mrs. N. R. D.—Point lace braid costs about $1 50 for 
adozen yards. The address of a house where it may 
be obtained has been given in our columns. 

Miss A. W. V.—Twelve yards of black silk will make 
your demi-trained dress with basque and flounces. 
Lace is the handsomest trimming. To have your Ba- 
zars bound to match the first volume that you pur- 
chased ready bound will cost about $1 25 a volume. 

Mus. H. M. F.—It is not ccuvenient for us to mark 
the number of yards requirea on each suit pattern. 
The Bazar in which the suit is illustrated and de- 
scribed will tell you the quantity, and give accurate 
directions for making. 

B. B. B.“B.—We can not take time to hunt up the 
Reviews you want, and do not give addresses in this 
column, 

F, M. B.—A bombazine suit for a stylish lady will 
look well made by pattern of Short-Sacque Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol.IV. Trim with bias bands 
and pleatings of English crape. 

Mrs. R. H. 8.—Satin pipings are not used by our 
fashionab] list Gros grain or the dress ma- 
terial makes the pipings now used. 

Mre Moorte.—For graduating dresses read “ Girls’ 
White Dresses,” in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
16, Vol. IV. Make your pink organdy with French 
waist, and for the sleeves, upper skirt, and demi-train 
use the pattern of Worth Basque House Dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No.1, Vol. IV. For your striped silk 
use the Postilion-Basque Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. Roll your short front hair up 
over a Pompadour topsy, and wear a false chatelaine. 

Manma.—The Postilion-Basque Suit, illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., will be a good model for your 
black silk. If you read the Bazar regularly you will 
surely see that short suits are for the street and house 
both, while demi-trains are only for the house, or for 
carriage dresses, Use piqué, white muslin, buff linen, 
and ginghams for your little girl. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. i8, Vol. IV., for children’s 
dresses. 








Mus. A. D. W.—Imported.black silks have edges of. 


various colors, depending alone on the fancy of the 
manufacturers. It is a mistaken idea that the color 
of the edge has any thing to do with the quality. The 
only thing it can possibly prove is that the silk is not 
dyed. : 
Carotyn.—Make your white linen by directions given 


for piqué suite in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. Trim with 


embroidery and bows of black velvet ribbon. A large 
white or buff pongee parasol, lined with silk of a be- 
coming color, or else a small umbrella of brown, plum- 
color, or mazarine blue silk, will suit with nearly all 
dresses. From $5 to $12 is the range of prices. $15 
buys a real hair chatelaine.—We know nothing of the 
firm you mention, and have not time to hunt it up, 
and, besides this, we always decline to answer ques- 
tions about other establishments. 

Lorra S.—A gray or Frou Frou brown poplin of 
light quality will make a pretty summer traveling dress 
for a bride. A pearl-colored silk or grenadine suit 
would be handsome for church. 

Woutp-se Sryiisu.—Get enough solid green silk to 
make an over-skirt and a sleeveless basque over your 
striped silk. The basque is a postilion like that of the 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., but is cut 
half low and square in the neck. A round waist, 
coat sleeves, and short skirt of the striped silk com- 
plete the pretty costume. You might put solid green 
flounces on the striped skirt. Satin is not used for 
trimming. 

Janz R.—Children, misses, and most ladies wear 
drawers buttoned on the sides, like those illustrated 
in the Bazar. 

Anna J.—Bonnets are now worn for dress alto- 
gether. Hats are for traveling, shopping, etc. 

Miss L, R.—The pattern of the Postilion-Basque 
Suit is ready. To take your bust measure correctly, 
pass a tape rather tightly around the body under the 
arms, over the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and 
two inches above the fullest part of the bust. The 
number of inches of this measure is all we require 
when sending cut paper patterns. 

Lovisr.—We do not make purchases for any one.— 
Pongee poplin is a substantial and stylish gray goods, 
much used here for summer wear, very suitable for an 
elderly lady, and worth $1 25 or $1 50 a yard. 

Crara.—Get black iron grenadine either three- 
fourths of a yard wide or else that a yard and a half 
wide. Make your suit by the Postilion-Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. The paper con- 
taining the illustration will tell you the quantity. 

M. B.—High-necked and long-sleeved dresses— 
yokes with full skirt gathered in, und no belt—will be 
prettiest for your little girl. 

Mer.—Catch up the back of your polonaise skirt by 
@ bow in each seam. We can not suggest any other 
change. The polonaise is the fashionable garment 
this year. White bishop’s lawn suits will be worn by 
all ladies, old or young. A black grenadine suit is 
prettiest and most serviceable of all summer costumes, 
See New York Fashions of previous numbers for 
trimming gypsy bonnets. 

New York City.—Put tapes in the back seams of 
your Worth skirt, and tie to other tapes at the belt, to 
shorten it. The over-skirt will not be too long even 
though it is within an inch or two of the edge of the 
dress skirt.—Your sample was not received. 





HeAttH, the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss, is found in Ayer’s MeEpicings, after a 
fruitless search among other remedies. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. —[Com.] 





EXPERIENCE warrants us in recommending 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as a sure 
remedy for gray hair.—[Com.] 





WIncuHEsTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—[Com.] 














Copyine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


——— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Prrry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 











No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
t#™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Nowready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I] Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


T a pair of Paris Kid 

FOR ON E DOLL AR Gloves, any shade, 

color, or size, will be sent by mail. Two Buttons, 25 cts. 

extra. Merchants also snpplied. 
MoNALLY & GO. Importers, 

28 White St., New York. 








HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. For sale by all Draggists 


F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N.H. 





ITKEN & MILLER, 
BROADWAY, COR. OF 18TH ST., 


all the New Colors; ° 
Also, CRAPE DE CHINE by the Yard, in all 
able Shades ; ‘ 


Novelties in JET GOODS, 
STRAW HATS, 
FLOWERS, 
EMBROIDERED AND LACE S 
LACE JACKETS AND SHAWLS; 
and our usual assortment of 
RICH RIBBONS AND SASHES. 
HANDSOME TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 
in our Retail Millinery Department. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


JOHN CZERNY, 
ADIES’ SHOE MAKER, 
189 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

t@- FIRST-CLASS WORK ONLY. 


DIAMOND < ff) 


LADIES, 


It is a constant complaint among those who have trav- 
eled in Europe that they can not obtain an Alpaca 
which would wear like those they purchased in the 
Old Country. Such goods are not brought here, but, 
instead of them, inferior makes manufactured expressly 
for the American market, to look cheap under a high 
duty—fineness and weight produced by cotton and 
dressing, and lustre by hot pressing. You can not be 
blamed for selecting such goods. You have had al- 
most nothing else offered you; and on a retailer's 
counter. they are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
best goods; but they are scarcely out of the dress- 
maker’s hands before the color is lost and the lustre 
gone. You need complain of this no more. In the 
Diamond (D) Mohairs you are offered the best Alpaca 
made in Great Britain. They only cost a few cents 
more than the trash that has hitherto been foisted on 
you. Made of the best wool, they do not lose their 
color orlustre. There is no dressing in them, and they 
will not crease. Water will not injure them, and they 
may be sponged off when soiled. Observe the Trade- 
Mark, and see that you get the right goods. Try this 
make, and you will find that for once you have a hand- 
some dress that will remain handsome. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” 


FOR $125. 


2 Flannel Bands........ 











MOHAIRS. 





seceeeee@ $0 75....$1 50 


2 Barrow Coats..........000. ---@ 300.... 600 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d........ @ 500....10 00 
S:Camibrig: © -sspseedecccsn see 206..5.: 450 
2 a a ere @ 350.... 700 
6 Linen Shirts............ base: WOO. co. S00 
6 Night Dresses............ oo @ 250....15 00 
2 Day eyes 6 00....12 00 

3 50....21 00 





1 Basket, completely furnished...... 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes...........@ 

1 Embr'd Merino Shawl...... Hbtmstvereapen 
1 Wal. Tace Cap. .ccccccscscc eeseae 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


A perfect protection for 
ladies’ dresses against 
soiling by perspiration of 
the armpits. 25 cents per 
air; Large size, 50 cents. 
mt by mail on receipt 
of price by 
GOODYEAR’S 


Company, 
205 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted every 
where, 


SS Naptag, andi Dewseiag, ieraciae Sack, Chiceeh, Ok. 
v and Dra’ eynol oc! 0, 
Fits pt tro for R. R field-work in Sto 6 monthe. 
Thorough course, one year. Send for Circular. 














Si« DEPARTMENT, 
ROTUNDA. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are exhibiting 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
produced in Lyons and elpewhere, 
consisting of 
FANCY AND PLAIN SILKS. 
Also, 

THE BETTER GRADES OF BLACK SILKS, 
selected with due regard to actual service, 
from $2 per yard upward. 

A case of 
SATIN STRIPE, REVERSIBIE PONGEE SILKS, 
for costumes, an entirely new article, 
at $2 50 and $2 75 per yard. 

Two cases of 
REAL LYONS POPLINS, 
of this season’s new colorings, $1 per yard; 
recent price, $1 50. 

A few 
PAINTED SILK ROBES, 
at $50 each; worth $100. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 
The largest and most complete stock of new and 
beautiful 


INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS 
ever before exhibited (at any one time), and on sale at 
FAR LOWER PRICES than Shawls of this description 
bo ag been offered. An inspection respectfully so- 
ic 








HOUSEHOLD LINENS, QUILTS, &c. 

On MONDAY NEXT, and following days, we will 
offer various special purchases very cheap. 

Several hundred dozen of TURKISH TOWELS, 
WHITE and BROWN, 25 PER CENT. UNDER USU- 
AL PRICES. 

A large lot of the best BARNSLEY TABLE LINEN, 
from 1 to 26 penis wide. These are extra superior 
qualities, and wear better than any goods of the 
kind in the trade, and can be CONFID LY REC- 
OMMENDED. 


IRISH, SCOTCH, AND BARNSLEY SHEETINGS, 
in all widths. 


50 BALES RUSSIA CRASH—VERY LOW PRICES. 
MARSEILLES QUILTS in every size and quality. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
A full and varied Stock of all the Latest 
NOVELTIES 
in CASSIMERES, CHEVIOTS, TWEEDS, FANCY 
COATINGS AND OVERCOATINGS, &c., 
FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, 
AT RETAIL. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited, The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our I}lustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CoO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS— 
WORK FOR WOMEN. Are the times hard? 
Is money scarce? Would you like a new Dress? A 
new Bonnet? Gloves? Or do you want a new Piano? 
A Melodeon? A Library of choice Books? A new 
Sewing Machine? A new Carpet? A set of Furni- 
ture? Well, if you are smart, you can earn one or all 
of these things without interfering seriously with your 
ordinary domestic — ; ow “aa e a —- 
rom ven on receipt of your address, with s 
a 3 WELLS, Publisher, 869 Broadway, N.Y.” 
Young ladies; wives of Glergymen ; o} Physicians; 
Teachers in Schools, Seminaries, and Sunday-Schools 
may apply. No capital required. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs, Qur answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


ANTED—AGENTS (¢20 et day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SFWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), anc is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Novetrx Co., Saco, Me. 
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THE CELEBRATED 





| 
BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged (by the lead- 
{ng fashion authorities) to be the staudard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States. 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on both sides, and made of the 
very finest material, they far surpass all other 
Black Alpacas sold in this country. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer? 
ehants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

az Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
cisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE NEW WIESON 


J Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


em” $25 cheaper than 
any other! 


RJ) 
i For Simplicity, Durabill- 








ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For ST1rTcH- 
InG, HEmuine, TuckIne, 
FELLING, Quilting, ConD- 
ING, BINDING, BRAIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled ! 
For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 






ee. allip 
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FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


v.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


R every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
<x quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superier manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
vez beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, Ill. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any 

1aurRK, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAC 
BEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 








SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... Lae. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRKSS.............. 0000 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ ° = 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... ss 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38 
WHEATNEED BP, BULL 6 vc ciceccccesccccsié * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... a 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “4 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. © 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... s* 48 
eo ASTED SACQUE WALKING ‘a 
eeccce GReRMMG Ede Aidadaascccccseccunee 4 
SINGLE - BREAST SACQUE WALKING 
SUIT SCC SESE SSSSCSSSESEE SHOE EHH HHH HHH HH Oe “ 50 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... = 3 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...............6 - = 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ « if 
N-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... * 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... i 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT......... a 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on zecolt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. T'he same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s eg Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


T want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I will give such terms and furnish such 
advertising facilities that no man need make less than 
$200 per month and all expenses—no matter whether he 
ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new 
dress given to lady canvassers. Address Dr. O. 
PHELPS BROWN, No. 31 Grand St., Jersey City, N.J., 


and full particulars will be sent by return mail. 














In the Sprin 
ewing, purif 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


but the result of ten years’ experimentin 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild 





_ MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use 


ood blood- 


ren a fying, and invigorating medicines. ‘‘Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and Fj Helmbold’s 
Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of “Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one 


allon of the syrup or de- 


ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


The ‘‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
salts, magnesia, &c. “‘Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 

and great care in preparation. 


Safe for and taken by children. 


l, easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “‘ Fluid Extract 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the ss rape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin; 





from bad blood, poor complexion, h 
new life. The “Catawba 
nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 


ties; and to those og from broken and delicate constitutions it will 
rape Pills” are done up with great care and in 
= all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
> ‘ . T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 

a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
Crystal Palace Pharmacy, 594 Broadway, New York. 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 


wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ve new blood, new vigor, and 
andsome bottles, and will sur- 
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fountains. 
zer Water of Euro; 


Nature herself, because it contains 
spring, unalloyed by any of the inert and useless particles found in all mineral 
he a — being secured, you have the Selt- 
puri an 
genial cathartic an anti-bilious preparation on the face of the earth. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE GREAT EQUIV ALENT. 


The world may be safely challenged to produce so perfect a simulation of 
any thing in nature as 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


is of its original, the Seltzer Spring of Germany. The Aperient, based on a 
j correct analysis of the Seltzer 


ater, is even superior to the manufacture of 
all the active medicinal properties of the 


perfected, and probably the best, the most 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
: — Assorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 





MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London ‘Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. oa 

SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 

iled from Original Sources. By Wa. Smiru, D.C.L., 

L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtius's 
Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Student’s 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c.; and 
Turornitus D. Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which is added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Bexcuer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in hay ree | the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Srrrno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of **Young Farmer’s Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ee 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewts, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. (New Edition just ready.) 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvorrn Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gu.umore. With 117 Ilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


eygyy ye yyy 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 548 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States, Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 


12mo, 











Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 





No. $ College Place, New York. 





Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wm. 
Buaokx, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 
riage?" “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. Lae 

FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
‘‘Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. oe 

BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beg: ar on Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘ Wee Rat Wooed,” 
**Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. a 

DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. i, 

EARI'S DENE. By R. E. Francitton. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. a 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
bj Antuony TRotiore. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





be ype & Broruers < send any of the above 
wor: 4 mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


} — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MeLopeons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soorr’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mick. 


$300 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
D. WILSON & CO.. 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





























Close of the 42d Volume. 
Circulation 130,000 copies. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1871, 


ConTENTS : 


THE WESTOVER ESTATE. 

ILLustrations.—The old Mansion.—Chimney- 
Piece.— Gateway.— Gateway in the Rear.—The 
Grave-Yard.—aA Virginian Waiter.—Colonel Byrd’s 
Monument. 

DISILLUSION. 
THE MONARCH OF MOUNTAINS. 

ILLustRaTIONSs.—Mont Blanc, from the Mer de 
Glace.—Mont Blanc, seen from Mont Buet.— 
Mountains of Europe.—Rock of the Grands Mu- 
lets.—Great Crevasse at the Foot of Mont Blanc. 
—Passage of the Echelles by M. Bisson, 1861.— 
The Hut erected on the Grands Mulets.—-Explor- 
ing the Mountain.—Catastrophe of August 20. 

ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Fourth Paper.) 

IiiustRatTions.—The Bos'n at Home.—Shark- 
fishing.— Fort Jefferson.— Brown Sugar.—'The 
**Kerosene Brothers ;” Morning.—The *‘ Kerosene 
Brothers ;” Evening.—Fat Charley and the Tre- 
pang. 

THE STORY OF PUNCH AND JUDY. 

ILtusTRATIONS. — Rertrait of Mr. Punch. — 
Punch’s Company on their Travels.—Behind the 
Scenes.—At the festive Board.—Punch and the 
Dog Toby.—Punch and Scaramouch.— Punch, 
Judy, and their Child.—Punch tm with his 
Child.—Punch throws away his Child.—Judy beats 
Punch.—Punch quiets Judy.—Punch and pretty 
Poll.—The Courtier with the elastic Neck.—Punch 
on his Steed.—Punch and the Doctor.—The Doc- 
tor physics Punch.—Punch doctors the Doctor.— 
Punch and the foreign Footman.—Punch and his 
Music.—Punch kills the Footman.—Punch pities 
the poor Blind.—Punch taken Prisoner.—Punch 
in Prison.—Punch teaches Jack Ketch howto hang 
a Man.—Punch visited by Old Nick.—Punch fights 
Old Nick.—Punch kills the Devil.—Tail-Piece. 

A SONG IN GOLD. 

ARCHIE HUTCHINGTON. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Aurnoror “Tur 
Doner Cru,” etc. 

Cnapter XII. Girasole again. 

Cuapter XIII. Vain Remonstrances. 

Cuarpter XIV. The Zouave Officer. ; 

ItivustRations.—‘‘ ‘To Rome!’ he muttered, be- 
tween his set Teeth.”—‘“‘ T'wo of them grasped the 
Stranger by his Coat Collar."—‘‘ Catching Minnie 
in his Arms, he kissed her several Times.” 

THE THREE SHIPS. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XVIII. Lire's Ciosrne 
Sornes. “ 

IL.ustrations. —Frederick on Horseback. — 
Frederick and the unjust Judges.—Maria Theresa 
at the Tomb of her Husband.—The last Review.— 
Frederick and his Dogs. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Avutnor or **Mazrt’s 
Progress,” etc. 


RELIGIOUS RELICS IN LONDON, 
ANTEROS. By the Auruor or “ Guy Livinastonr,” 
ete. 


THE NOBLER LOVE. 
DEAD-HEADED. 

THE CHIMNEY-SWALLOW’S IDYL. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


The Forty-second Volume of Harrrr’s Magazine is 
concluded with the present Number. Each Number 
of Harver’s Magazine contains from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more matter than a single Number 
of any other monthly periodical in the world, its con- 
tents being equal to those of a volume of Macaulay’s 
History of England. Within so extended limits it is 
poastile to include long and important articles, and 
at the same time secure variety. Each Number con- 
tains Serials and short Stories from the best writers 
in Europe and America, contributed expressly for 
Harrerr’s Macazine; richly illustrated articles of 
Travel; carefully prepared papers of a Historical and 
Scientific character, a large number of which are pro- 
fusely illustrated ; timely articles upon important Cur- 
rent Topics; lighter papers upon an infinite variety 
of subjects ; Poems from our most brilliant and popu- 
lar writers; and, in addition to all these, five Editorial 
departments covering every matter of current interest, 
pg Society, History, Science, Literature, and An- 
ecdote. 
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TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper’s MaGaztng, One Year...... 
Harper's WeEKty, One Year...... 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 

Harrer’s Macazine£, Harrer’s WeeExty, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrerxy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MacazinE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

hen the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of fiarrer & Brortiers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres For ApverTisine tn Harren’s Perronicars. 

Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $159 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 

Can asbip with two own- 
ers be ied a partner- 
ship? . 

Turret azz Many Svon 


he 

+4 down inside his a, 
e couldn’t find out wha’ 

the matter was.” 


—_—_————— 
An ArraouEep CovrLze— 
Oyster-shells. 


Setr- Dzoarrration —A 
person lifting his head up. 
—_~——— 


Of what trade are bees ?— 
They are comb-makers. 
—_—_— e——— 


Tue Heicut or SAnBata- 
RIANIGSM—Finding a bank- 


note on the pavement on a 
Sunday, ig to 
pick it up. 

——_—_——_———_— 


How to oer tar Exact 
Weienur or a Fise—Weigh 
him in his own scales. 

—_@——— 

Cannipa.ism Extraorpti- 
wanry.—It is our melancholy 
duty to announce that a 

tleman well known in 
circles and the 
neighborhood of Hoxton, a 
kind husband, an affection- 
ate father, a devoted friend, 
and an ex-tleacon, one at 
whom the finger of suspi- 
cion has never been point- 
ed, and on whose character 
the breath of calumny has 
never yet alighted, was the 
other day found devouring a 
favorite author ! 
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Miss FRUMPINGTON (who has dropped in for a chat about last night's ball). “And can it be True, Clara, that Captain 
Jinks ey By far Forgot himself as to Try and Kiss you in the e 

“He did indeed, Miss Frumpington. Vulgar little Wretch !” 
Miss Frumpincton. “You Surprise me! To Je Captain Jinks has always behaved like such a serfect Gentleman !” 


CLARA. 


“Them soldiers must be 
an awful dishonest set,” 
said an old lady, “for not a 
night seems to pass that 
some sentry is not relieved 
of his watch!” 


— 
THE BEST. 

“Why don’t you give us 
alittle Greek and Latin oc- 
casionally ?” asked a coun- 
try deacon of a new minis- 


ter. 

“Why, do you under- 
stand those languages?” 
was asked. 

“*No; but we pay for the 
peste and we ought to have 

.” 


—_—o——— 


“‘CaprtaL” Srort—Mon- 
ey-hunting. 


——— 
To what port ought a 
courtship in a storm to steer 
for ?—Union Bay, J guess. 
—_——_—_ 


A newly married man 
took his bride on a tour to 
Switzerland for the honey- 
moon, and when there in- 
duced her to attempt with 
him the ascent of one of 
the high peaks. The lady, 
who at home had _ never 
ascended higher than a 
church, was much alarmed, 
and had to be carried by the 

uide’ with her eyes blind- 
olded, so as not to witness 
the horrors of the passage. 
The bridegroom walked by 
her side, expostulating 
with her fears. He spoke 
honey-moon whispers, but 
the rarefaction of the air 
was such that every word 
was audible. “You told 
me, Leonora, that you al- 
ways felt happy, no matter 
where you were, 80 long as 
were in my company. 

hen why are you not hap- 
v2” 

“* Yes, Charles, I did,” re- 

lied she, sobbing hyster- 
Really, “but I never meant 
above the snove line.” 
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TOO TRUE. 
IT WASN’T THUS HE WAS WONT TO BEHAVE IN THOSE DEAR OLD Days, so LONG aco! 
THE BEST THEY COULD, WHILE HE WALKED ON, READING HIS STUPID NEWSPAPER ! 


i 
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STICKING UP FOR AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


onservatory after Supper?” 





for Ages! 





HE DIDN’T THEN LEAVE SOME PEOPLE TO GET OVER STILES ANY WAY, 


WONDERS OF FASHION. 


‘“Wear my Hat on my Head! Impossible, Grandpa dear! Haven’t done such a Thing 
f It’s Pinned on with my Hair!” 
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THE MAY QUEEN. THE KING OF THE MAY. 
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3. — March out of 
—.—___ 


A Fuimey Svsstirvrr— 
Notes for gold. 


AL A 
EADING Arrtio! 
dog-chain, erin 


Jomst Pxrorrretors— 
Butchers. 
SEE one 


Tur brst Breap Source 
ork. 


——@—___ 
Fortunr-TE.ters—Bank 
clerks. 





“ IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE” 
—Candle-droppings on the 
carpet. 


Senne caitieneeeined 
ort is like girls’ 
gossip ?— conetaiiog 
—@~ 


What 


Nor Lixery To nz Spown, 
—Talleyrand used to be 
worri 


next, at cight 
o’clock? I have invited a 
number of exceedingly 
clever persons, and do not 
like to be the only fool of 
the lot.” 





“T say, Sam, dey tell me 
dare is a man down East 
dat is so industrious dat he 
——T ve hours in 

a ” 


“How is dat, Cuffy? 
Dare are only twenty-four 
hours in a day.” 

“Why, he gets up an hour 
before daylight, you stupid 
nigger !” 


a. 
A Vo.tume or Love—Your 
bank-book. 


—_»——_. 

_, If a man loser his breath 
itis no use to run forit. He 
can catch it quicker by 
standing still. 


—_—@——_— 
TuE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOB 
Sirver—Gold. 


Oo  - 
Tue Lars or Trmze—Our 
old coat-tails. 


— > 

Is the man who believes 
in suppers necessarily sup- 
(p)erstitious ? 


> 
A Constant GLEANER— 
The tax-gatherer. 


= 

The question of the da: 
is whether it is more dif- 
ficult for a girl of the period 
to get her clothes in her 
trunk, or her trunk in her 
clothes. 


_@.——. 
A Turasuine-M acuinz— 
A school-master’s cane. 


eo 
Come to Grier.— When 
does a cab-horse enjoy a 
melancholy pleasure? — 
When he can indulge in 
“*the luxury of Woh.” 


——_~>__—_ 
When is a mother a fa- 
ther ?—When she’s asigher. 


_—_ 

A bachelor friend sug- 
gests that in most mar- 
cjages considerable “soft 
soap,” with strong lye, is 
used, and the whole opera- 
tion ends in shaving! 
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